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It is the correct farm power unit, doing all belt and field work, 
including cultivation, with one man. 


Engineering and manufacturing development of the Moline Tractor 
and Moline Tractor Plows enable us to announce a 3-2 Plow for 
use with the Moline Tractor. 


3 plows for ordinary conditions which prevail in most sections 





of the country. 
2 plows for extreme conditions and unfavorable seasons. 
The Moline is unique in An average saving of 4.7 horses per farm, and a total average sav- 
the tractor field— made so ing of $1,408.16 per year, is reported by yearly Moline tractor per- 


formance records received from owners to date. We will be glad to 
give anyone interested the opportunity to personally inspect these 
records. 


by our patent protection. 











If desired you can use the “drag behind’’ or horse 
drawn implements you now have with the Moline 
Tractor the same as with other types of tractors 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 


Moline Dallas Poughhsapele Indianapolis Portland Denver Minneapolis Des Moines 
Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Stockton Salt Lake Cit Kansas City Jackson, Mich. Bloomington, IIl. 
New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Spokane Columbus, Ohio Omaha Sioux Falls Memphis 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE,ILLINOIS 
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JAMES. WILSON 


ch oecurred Thursday, August 26th, at 
eleven o'clock, the last of the three great men of 
agriculture passes from the scene of earth- 
ly endeavor. The first to go was Henry Wallace, 
followed two years later by Governor W. D. Hoard, 
of Wisconsin. These three men were giants of 
their time. They were of about the same age, Sec- 
retary Wilson having been born in 1835 and the 
other two in 1836. All were men of great intellec- 
tual and physical vigor. All were men of sterling 
character and of high ideals. All devoted their 
lives to the upbuilding of the agriculture of the 
nation. The service they rendered not only in pro- 
moting improved methods of farming, but in mold- 
ing farm life and character, will never be fully 
understood or appreciated. 

James Wilson was born in-Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1935. The family came to the United States in 1851, 
settling first on a farm in Connecticut, where they 
remained four years. Then in 1855 they moved to 
ihe raw Iowa prairie in Tama county, and set about 
the task of making a farm home. Those were pio- 
neer conditions. There were few railroads. The 
wagon roads followed the ridges of the prairie. 
Trading points were not plentiful, and the schools 
were such as could be maintained during the win- 
ter months and taught by some local man who had 
had something in the way of educational advan- 
tages. Such education as James Wilson received, 
therefore, came mostly from the primitive country 
school and his own efforts. We are not certain 
whether he had any college work. 

He started farming for himself in 1861 and be- 
came a leader in the community. He was one of 
the first in that county to realize the importance of 
pure-bred stock, and almost from the beginning he 
followed the practice of feeding to stock practically 
everything he grew on the farm. As time went on, 
the people of that county sent him to represent 
them in the Towa legislature. He was a member 
of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth general 
assemblies, being elected speaker of the last named. 
In 1878 he was elected to congress, where he served 
from ‘73 to 77. He was again elected in 1883. In 
this election the contest was so close that his seat 
was contested by his opponent, Ben Frederick. The 
contest dragged thru the entire two years, and would 
have resulted in victory for Mr. Wilson except for 
one of those generous acts which his friends had 
long since come to expect of him. In the closing 


ats the death of James Wilson, of Iowa, 











days of congress the matter of putting General 
Grant on the army retired list was under considera- 
tion, TI would insure to the dying general a 


pension lieutenant-general. The Democrats had 
fought it. Wilson went to them and made a bargain 
to the effect that if they would yield in this matter, 
he would relinquish his seat to his Democrat oppo- 
nent. They accepted his offer. 

Beginning in the seventies, he took an active in- 


terest in the agricultural affairs of the state. He 
two columns of agricultural mattter every 
which was published in some fifty county 

He was one of that early band which or- 
the Iowa Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
tion, and was a member of the Farmers’ 

Association, which made the fight 
the barbed wire monopoly and broke the 

ich were being used to charge exorbi- 
for barbed wire. It was in this fight 
that Senator A. B. Cummins first came to the favor- 
able attention of the farmers. The attorney first 
employed by the farmers had proved unfaithful to 
his trust. They secured Cummins, then a struggling 
young lawyer, to take up the case, and he fought 
it thru for them to a successful finish. 

In 1890, Mr. Wilson became professor of agricul- 
ture at the Iowa Agricultural College, and director 
ot the experiment station. Up to that time, agri- 
culture had not received much attention at the 
Agricultural College. Its affairs had been directed 
large]; by men who conceived it to be the mission 
bn the college to educate school teachers rather 
“lan farmers. Wilson’s election as professor of 
“griculture was the outcome of a determined effort 
ling part of such men as Henry Wallace, L. S. 
oo Father” Clarkson and other far-sighted 
~ ers, to put the Iowa Agricultural College into 
the work it ought to be doing. Wilson was selected 
by them as the man best qualified to do the thing 





tant ite 


they felt ought to be done. His school education 
had been limited, but he had added to it thru his 
own efforts in systematic reading and study, while 
his experience in public life and his knowledge of 
the agriculture of the state and its needs seemed 
to qualify him in an exceptional way. 

Up to the time Professor Wilson became head 
of the agricultural department, agriculture had not 
cut much figure at the Iowa Agricultural College. 
The institution had seen troublous times, changing 
its president every year or so. Most of the students 
were taking the general science course, which was 
really a course for school teachers, or for those 
who wished to follow some profession and took the 
work at the Agricultural College as a sort of pre- 
liminary training before going to a university or 
technical school. Some very good work was being 
done in engineering and veterinary science. Wilson 
knew agriculture and the agricultural needs of 
Iowa. He at once set about the task of strengthen- 
ing the agricultural course, and gradually built up 
quite a strong agricultural faculty. He popularized 
agriculture among the students. He made it easier 
for the farm boy to secure admission to the col- 
lege, 

Incidentally, Ire popularized himself and became 
greatly beloved by his associates and by the stu- 
dents, hundreds of the latter going to him for per- 
sonal counsel; and not a few of them drew upon 
his open pocketbook for the funds necessary to 
complete their college course. Not a scientist him- 
self, he had a very high appreciation of the value 
of scientific work as related to agriculture: and it 
was not long before the experimental work carried 
on at Ames began to attract the attention both of 
the farmers of the state and of other institution 
In the six years he remained at the college, he 
wrought a wonderful change in the spirit of the 
institution and in the character of its work. 

In February, 1897, President McKinley invited 
Professor Wilson to become the Secretary of Agri 
culture in his cabinet. McKinley and Wilson had 
served together in congress, and altho not close per- 
sonal friends, had known each other. McKinley 
wanted a Secretary of Agriculture who was recog- 
nized as truly representative of the farm interests, 
and who at the same time had had experience in 
public affairs. He asked Senator Cummins, who at 
that time was a member of the National Republican 
Committee, as to Wilson’s standing in the party in 
Towa and also as to his standing as a representa- 
tive of the farm interests. Senator Cummins in turn 
made inquiry of some of the people who had been 
actively identified with Iowa agriculture. The re- 
ports being favorable, McKinley asked Wilson to 
head the department, and he then began a service 
of sixteen consecutive years in the cabinet, under 
three presidents—a longer period in the cabinet 
than any other man has ever served. 

Secretary Wilson did for the Department of Agri- 
culture what he had done for the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Iowa. It was not much of a department at 
that time, so far as agriculture was concerned. He 
put new life into it. When he laid down the work 
sixteen years later, the number of employes had 
grown from 2,444 in 1897 to 13,858. He greatly stim- 
ulated the research work of the department. He sent 
men all over the world in search of new grains and 
grasses and fruits which might be introduced into 
various sections of the United States. The depart- 
ment is still running under the impetus which he 
gave it. 

He knew how to get along with congressmen and 
senators. Therefore, he had no difficulty in secur- 
ing whatever appropriations he thought were neces- 
sary to strengthen the work cf the department. He 
was one of the most trusted advisers of the presi- 
dent during the Spanish-American war. He was 
the first cabinet member to insist that we should 
retain the Philippines until they became fitted to 
govern themselves. He wag asked by Roosevelt to 
continue at the head of the department, just as all 
of the other cabinet members were asked to con- 
tinue, because they were members of McKinley’s 
cabinet. But when the time came for Roosevelt to 
set up his own administration, Wilson was asked 
to remain because Roosevelt had come to have the 
same high opinion of the service he was rendering 
and of his canny Scotch advice that McKinley enter- 
tained from the beginning. We have urged him 


many times to set down in detail the story of his 
active life in Washington, at least as much of it as 
it would be proper for him to make public. This 
has been done in part at least. 

The year after he retired from the cabinet; he 
and Henry Wallace went on a vacation which they 
had long promised themselves to enjoy together, 2a 
trip to the old home across the sea. It was a most 
delightful experience for both of them. They had 
been close personal friends for more than thirty 
They were congenial companions.- They 
had tastes in common. They liked the same sort 
of people. They went to England, and from there 
went to Scotland, where they spent several days 
in County Ayr, the original home of both families. 
They attended the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Ab- 
erdeen, and attended the Royal and other live stock 
shows. Then they went across to the north of Ire- 
land and spent ten days there. Wherever they went, 
they were welcomed as representatives of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Mr. Wallace had visited the Old 
Country several times before, but it was Secretary 
Wilson’s first visit since he left Scotland as a boy 
of sixteen, 

For a few years after his retirement from the 
cabinet, Secretary Wilson spent part of his time 
in Washington and the rest with his children, most 
of whom live in Tama county. One of the sons, 
James, is director of the experiment station in 
South Dakota. Like many another man, he enjoyed 
loafing where he had worked hard. Of recent years 
he has remained mostly in Iowa, and of late in 
Tama county. He has not been in rugged health for 
the past two vears. He died at the age of eighty- 
five, full of honors. 

James Wilson’s life is an inspiration to the young 
nian who will study it. He made of himself what 
he was by the simple process of doing to the very 
best of his ability the work that he was called upon 
to do. We suspect that his life was very largely 
influenced by the reading of his early years. He 
was a man ot few books. His favorites were the 
Bible, Scott's novels and Bobby Burns’ poems, He 
read these over and over until he had gripped them 
and made them a ver? part of himself. From all 
of them he could quote accurately and by the how. 
This gave him a trained mind as well as a sound 
character. He became known as a young man who 
could be trusted. He was thoro. He was depend. 
able. He was clean. As he grew in experience, op- 
portunities for more important service constantly 
opened up before him. They took him into new 
fields, but he measured up to every opportunity, 
because he had the three great essentials—sincerity 
of purpose, a trained mind and a thoroly sound 
Christian character, He was not a genius. He was 
not what we speak of as a brilliant man. He be- 
came great and lived a life of great usefulness sime- 
ply because by his own efforts he multiplied the 
talents which the Lord gave him. 

Glimpses of his inner life are scattered thru hun- 
dreds of letters received from him during the past 
twenty-five years. Of him it can be said, as he him- 
self said of another western public man, when refer 
ring to a memorial oration on the life of this ma:n 

“The orator missed the strong point in his char- 
acter. He was a Christian gentleman, and his father 
and mother were Christians before him. That was 
his strong anchorage thru life.” 

And this from a letter written in 1915 in his own 
hand, which seemed as steady up to the last as it 
had been in his earlier life: 

“When the years roll along to the final years, I 
think we should be weaning our affections and dige 
likes away from the things of time and looking after 
what concerns our future and a better land. Many 
great men have in old age played the fool. We find 
histories of such in the Scriptures. It is mueh 
better to live consistent lives. As age approaches, 
let the younger men take up the burden. We can not 
transfer the good-will of our fellows to our heirs, 
They must make their own way. They are differs 
ent from us, differently situated, and better fitted 
for some things than we have been.” 

In his own words, written at the end of his final 
report as Secretary of Agriculture, we find a fitting 
closing sentiment: 

“Men grow old in service and in years, and cease 
their labor, but the results of their labor and the 
children of their brains will live on.” 


years. 
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The Season 
HE last week of August averaged about 4 
degrees below normal over the entire corn 
belt. This 


benefited Kansas, 


unseasonable coolness may have 
Missouri and southern [lh 
nois, but was a positive damage to northern 
Iowa and northern [linois. 

On date of August 30th we 
age acre yield as 
bushels ; Llinois, 33; 
$1.5; Nebraska, 30.5 
42.5. 
good as average ’ 
warm. Present probabilities are that the gov- 
ernment will estimate the corn crop of the 
United States at around 3,100,000,000 bushels 
on September Ist. 

The unusual thing about the 1920 corn crop 
is the heavy yield in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
parts of Missouri. This, combined with the 
soft corn farther north, will doubtless make a 
strong demand for feeder cattle and stock 


hogs. 


estimate aver- 
lowa, 41.5 
37.5; Missouri, 
Kansas, 27, and Ohio, 
The quality of this corn will not be as 


corn follows: 


Indiana, 


unless September is unusually 





Learning How to Do It 
OME of our southern friends are a peppery 
sort of folks. Last spring Wallaces’ 
Farmer in an editorial referred to the deter- 
mination of the American Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation to hold their cotton for a price of 60 
cents a pound. We suggested that the result 
might be (1) very high for cotton 
goods; (2) that to do this it would be neces- 
sary for them to cut down their cotton acre- 
age not less than 15 per cent, and that would 
mean an increase in the amount of corn and 
hogs produced in the south; and (3) that such 
stimulate the 
with 
the effect that the increased production might 
depress cotton prices seriously, to the great 
disadvantage of our own cotton growers. We 
therefore questioned the wisdom of our south- 
ern friends in forcing cotton prices so high, 
and suggested that they ought to get some 
well trained men to study their whole agri- 
cultural situation, with a view to working out 
a definite agricultural policy that would result 
in the production needed and at a justly prof- 
itable price. 

The editor of the Southern Ruralist is 
rather caustic in his criticism of this article. 
He thinks that we wrote it with a fear that an 
increase in the amount of corn and hogs pro- 
duced in the south would hurt Iowa. He also 
resents our suggestion that they should em- 
ploy trained men to study the matter for them, 
and boasts of the extension work and the agri- 
cultural college work in the southern states. 

We did not mean to give offense to the 
southern folks. On the contrary, we tried to 
caution them against a danger which we fear 


prices 


high prices for cotton might 
growing of cotton in foreign countries, 
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they do not see. Of course an increase in the 
hogs and corn produced in the south will affect 
Iowa and other corn and hog producing states ; 
but we find no fault with this. It is simply a 
matter to be noted, in order that we may gov- 
ern our own production accordingly. For its 
own sake we would like to see the south grow 
more corn stock and less cotton. If 
the northern states can not compete, so much 


and live 


the worse for them. 

But the editor of the Southern Ruralist fails 
to catch the real point of our editorial, which 
was to sound a note of caution to farmers who 


are like ly t o become over-enthusiastic in fixing 
high prices; and this note of caution is needed 


just as much by some of our northern farmers 
as by the southern people. 

Any effort to fix prices on farm products, 
which is not based upon trustworthy knowl- 
edge of world production and world conditions, 
may result disastrously for those who partic- 
To avoid giving further offense 
to our southern friends, let us take wool as an 
The wool of the country is being 
farmers with the idea of holding 


ipate in it. 


example. 
pooled by the 
it for higher prices. Now we are in thoro sym- 
pathy with a movement of this sort. Under 
our present system of making prices, that is 
the only policy by which the farmer can look 
after himself. 
But—and we this but to be a very 
large but—if the wool growers fail to take into 
consideration all of the conditions which influ- 


want 


ence wool production and wool consumption 
and, therefore, wool prices, it is quite possible 
that they may without realizing it gradually 
pile up a great surplus of wool which will re- 
main hanging over the market, like the sword 
of Damocles, and bring about worse conditions 
than they are now laboring under. It must be 
remembered all the time that highly profitable 
prices will stimulate production. If those 
highly profitable prices are brought about by 
purely arbitrary means, then we may be sure 
that production will be unduly stimulated and 
great surplus, which after a 
time of its own weight will force prices ruin- 
ously low. 

The idea we have been trying to pound 
in for some years past is that the farmer can 
not hope to make any real progress in his ef- 
forts to secure just prices, unless he calls into 
his service thoroly trained men who are com- 
petent to study all of the conditions which in- 
fluence supply and demand, and who will keep 
the farmer constantly informed on these condi- 
tions, and help him plan a sound, constructive 
policy. 


will result in 


The Drift to the Cities 

ENSUS 
the sixty-one counties on which complete re- 
turns are available, only eight made any in- 
crease in population in the last ten years. The 
other fifty-three counties, which are almost ex- 
clusively rural, lost from 4 to 19 per cent in 
population during this period. Hickory coun- 
ty in the Ozark territory has the record for 
losses during the decade with 19.5 per cent. 
On the average the loss was about 7 per cent 
over the entire group of fifty-three. Missouri 
being a predominately agricultural state and 
these figures coming from essentially rural 
counties, we may now expect to hear the usual 
cry of alarm from the city press. We will 
have, in all probability, the usual flock of edi- 
torials dealing with the degeneracy of modern 
times and the reprehensible conduct of the farm 
people who have so forgotten their proper 
duties as to leave the country. We shall have, 
also, some tons of inspiring literature mailed 
out to rural districts by uplift organizations 
and designed to arouse in the farmer a sense 
of the sacredness of his mission in order that he 
may remain at his heaven-appointed task and 


returns for Missouri show that 


give the urban population a sufficient ¢y 
tity of cheap food. 

It is one of the interesting eccentricities of 
modern thought that an economic phenomenon 
which attracts no moral preachments when jt 
occurs between city and city 
an absurd weight of comment of this type when 
the farm is one of the parties to the movement 
If we have higher wages being paid for |ahor 
of a certain grade in Chicago than in gt 
naturally expect that a certajp 
amount of labor will migrate from St. Louis 

Chicago. No one seems particularly cop. 
cerned about the change and no one addresses 
high appeals to the moral nature of the work. 


an- 


draws to itself 


Louis, we 


ers in order to get them to stay in St. Louis 
at their old jobs. 
When it comes to a condition where « ity fae. 


tories on the whole are paying higher wages 
for labor than on the farms, the resulting drift 
from the farm to the city is held up, not as P 
normal economic movement of the same sort, 
but as a curious manifestation of the inherent 
lock of moral stamina of the rural population, 

What has happened, of course, is simply 
this. In the last year particularly, prices 
of industrial commodities have been much 
higher than prices of farm products. In June 
of this year, for instance, industrial conodi- 
ties in general were 261 per cent higher than 
the prices in June of 1914, while agricultural 
prices were only 138 per cent higher. With 
this shift in the relative values of classes of 
that are produced in the city, and 
those that are produced on the farms, it should 
be evident to any one, even the most simple 
minded observer, that the city industries could 
pay much higher wages and would inevitably 
attract labor in large numbers from the farm. 
This is not, of course, a condition which has 
just come into existence. For. a year or mor 
men who were familiar with farm conditions 
have been issuing the warning that. the present 
unbalanced condition of affairs coul.! not exist 
with safety. However, it seems to take the 
publicity of a census report to drive obvious 
facts home. 

The time to get worried over a decrease in 
rural population is not when the census re 
ports come in. The proper time to take 
thought is when the price drives are started 
against agricultural products, when govern 
ment officials seem to be bending unusual ef- 
forts to make farming an unprofitable bus- 
ness, and when the net returns to the farmer 
are decreased by unwarranted marketing costs. 
Men will stay on the farms just so long 4 
farming is a profitable business. This is 4 
fact that all commercial and urban interests 
may as well accept as final. There was a pe 
riod when the farmer would contribute his la 
bor for nothing, together with the fertility of 
his soil, simply in the hope that an increase @ 
land values might bring ample returns for his 
earlier privations. This philosophy will n 
longer serve. In the future it will be necessary 
to consider farming in the same light as any 
other business. Production on a scale suff: 
cient to feed the country will only be obtained 
when food prices and marketing costs are such 
as to bring the farmer a return on his invest: 
ment and a reward for his labor that will com 
pare favorably with other occupations. 


commodities 





Crops and Soils Day at Ames 
N SEPTEMBER 8th the farmers of the 
corn belt will have a chance to inspect the 
many excellent crop and soil experiments at 
Ames. 

We strongly urge those of our readers who 
can get away to visit the Ames experimental 
plots on that day. Full opportunity will be 
given to inspect the crops growing in the field 
and Professors Stevenson, Hughes and Bur- 
nett will be on hand to explain the experiments 
and answer questions. 
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Price Drives and the Consumer 


THE last report on prices issued by the 

United States Department of Labor is full 
of interest to the farmer. We find in it a com- 
arison of prices on principal commodities 
July, 1919, and July, 1920. 

We find, for example, that the consumer 
aid 24.1 per cent more for his food articles 
in July, 1920, than he paid in July, 1919, but 
we also find that, according to the same au- 
thority, the farmer got for all of his farm 
produc ts 4 per cent less in July, 1920, than in 
July, 1919. ‘The decrease in the prices of the 
principal farm commodities, however, was 
much greater than this. For example, in July, 
1920, corn was selling for 63 cents per bushel 
less than in July, 1919, a decrease of 29 per 
cent. Steers were selling for 4 per cent Jess in 
July. 1920, than in July, 1919. Hogs sold 
for $7 per hundred less in July, 1920, than in 
July, 1919, a decrease of 33 per cent. Wool 
prices decreased 25 per cent in the same 
period. 

The government price drives have been ef- 
fective in beating down the prices the farmer 
received for his products, but they have not 
heen effective in bringing about a correspond- 
ing reduction to the consumer, On the con- 
trary, While the farmer has suffered severely, 
the consumer is paying, as we have said, 24.1 
per cent more for all of his food articles. And 
the worst of it is that the heavy reductions 
have been on corn and live stock, which were 
already selling for less, compared with pre- 
war prices, than any other principal com- 
modities. 

Nor is this all of the story. In July. 1920, 
the consumer paid 12.4 per cent more for his 
cothing than in July, 1919, 47.4 per cent more 
for his fuel and lighting, 20.9 per cent more 
for his metals and metal products, 79 per cent 
more for his lumber and building material, 
47.8 per cent more for his house furnishing 
goods. In other words, while the government 
has been hammering the farmer to the limit, 


other industries have been permitted to go 
right ahead in their merry dance of advancing 


prices, 





More About Corn Root Rot 


OER skepticism concerning the seriousness 

of corn root rot has brought us into com- 
men who have been 
investigating this disease in Indiana and Tlli- 
nois. Professor G. N. Hoffer, of Indiana, tells 
us that the seriousness of the disease depends 
extent on soil conditions, On acid 
soils the disease is much more likely to be seri- 
ous than on soils which are rich in lime. By 
making the soil artificially acid he has been 
able to reproduce the symptoms of the dis- 
case. Professor Hoffer has also found that 
the acidity of the soil may vary considerably 
from time to time. Certain temperatures and 
conditions seem to favor the develop- 
ment of greater acidity in the same soil than 
other temperature and moisture conditions. 
This may explain why it is that in 1913 when 
the spring was unusually wet, followed by un- 
usually warm weather later in the summer, that 
the disease was more serious than usual. Pro- 
fessor Hoffer thinks that one of the main rea- 


sons why 


munication with several 


to SOT 


moistuys 


lime increases the yield of corn 
of the indirect influence in reducing 
“orn root rot infection. 


1S bee 


Another aspect of the disease is that certain 
‘trains of corn seem to be much more suscepti- 
For instance, a rough, 
~rge show type of corn seems to be just a 
ittle mors likely to be infected than the 
‘nooth, horny type of corn. 

. Aci ording to the Indiana and Illinois people 
itis possible to tell which ears are infected with 


ble tha other strains. 


the corn root rot disease by giving a germina- 
tor test. The Indiana people in their recent 
bulletin, No. 236, have gone so far as to de- 
scribe a special type of rag doll tester for dis- 
covering which seed ears are infected and which 
are perfectly safe to plant. H. H. Biggar and 
J. R. Holbert when investigating the disease 
in Illinois found that on the average those ears 
which were discovered to be infected by the 
germinator test yielded about 20 per cent less 
than those ears which were found to be free 
from the disease by the same test. ‘They found 
that when the seed corn was divided into three 
groups, A, B, and C, according to the degree 
of infection, that the A corn yielded about 
five bushels more per acre than the B corn, 
and ten or twelve bushels more per acre than 
the C 

At the 


have been doing somewhat similar work, they 


corn. 


Iowa station at Ames, where they 


have not been able to get such conclusive r 


sults, Perhaps our soils are richer in lime 
than the soils of Indiana and Illinois and there- 
fore the disease has not yet assumed serious 
proportions with us. While we are still some- 
what skeptical as to just how serious the dis 
case is at present under Iowa conditions, we 
are convineed that corn root rot is a trouble 
which will bear close watching. It certainly 
will do no harm to pay particular attention to 
the picking of seed corn from strong healthy 


stalks, stalks which have not blown over, stalks 


which are free from smut, and which carry 
well-matured ears on shanks which have not 
broken. The corn root rot disease attacks 


the joints of the stalk and also of the shanks 
and one of the common symptoms is the break- 
ing of the stalk and crumpling of the shanks. 
In addition to paying more than the usual 
amount of attention to picking sced ears in 
the fall from healthy stalks it certainly will 
do no harm to exercise unusual care in testing 
the seed corn according to the methods d 
scribed in bulletin 236 of the Indiana experi 
ment station at Lafayette. Even tho at pres- 
ent the disease is not at all serious under lowa 
conditions, it will be decidedly worth while to 


take these precautions. 


The Car Situation 

AN IOWA correspondent sends up a copy of 
7 a letter written by a Colorado farmer, in 
which the statement is made that there are 
from 3,000 to 5,000 empty freight cars in the 
vards at Denver. He intimates that th 
roads are not trying to keep these cars busy. 


rail- 


The MHllinois Agricultural Association re- 
cently made a count of the freight cars on the 
sidetracks at 49+ stations, located in some for- 
ty-six different counties in that state. They 
kept tab on these cars for seven days, and re- 
ported that at the end of that time about 10 
per cent of all these cars still remained on the 
sidetracks. They reported also that coal mine 
operators have not been able to work full time, 
because of the difficulty of getting cars. Sec- 
retary Thompson of the association concludes, 
as a result of this car survey, that there must 
be a colored gentleman in’ the woodpile. He 
thinks there are plenty of cars, if they are 
kept busy. 

We confess that we have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves fully as to the reason for the 
slow freight movement. We suggested some 
time since that while there is evidently a short- 
age of cars to handle the business of the coun- 
try, we could do a lot more busines: with the 
cars we have, if they were kept moving. 

We have hesitated to agree with some who 
have suggested that the railroad management 
is deliberately retarding freight movement. It 
seems to us that would be suicidal policy. Pri- 
vate management of the railroads is in « sense 
on trial now. We have felt that the trouble 


2067 
was more largely due to a lowering of Lhe 
morale of railroad workmen. Reports from 
stockmen who have accompanied their stock to 
market bears out this view, as do also reports 
from shippers at country points, who tell of 
having been able to get cars by passing $5 bills 
to freight trainmen. 

We do not give much importance to stories 
of large numbers of empty cars being piled up 
on sidetracks at such points as Denver and 
other important terminals. There will always 
he large numbers of empty cars at such points. 
They must be there in order to be distributed 
Denver is the great- 
Rocky Mountain 


to surrounding country. 
est railroad center in the 
region, 


Tariff Matters 
]? IS quite evident that the congress of the 
United States will be 


our tariff laws during the 


to overhaul 


Our 
manufactures of all sorts ar going to meet 
very stiff competition from Great Britain and 


aske d 


next vear. 


Europe, as these countries get on their feet, 
Only by selling things to us can the old na- 
tions hope to pay the interest and principal 
of their enormous debt. Many of our manu- 
facturers dreamed that they would have things 
practically their own way in our markets af 
home, and that they would capture 
part of the foreign trade of Great Britain and 
They underestimated Great Brit- 
She is an indus- 


a large 


Germany, 
ain’s power of recuperation, 
trial nation, and already she is working at 
full speed and sending her stuff all over the 
world. 


While manufactured products will come to 
us in Increasing quantity to compete with our 
manufactures, grains, meats and dairy prod- 
ucts will come to compete with our farm prod 
ucts. — The price of live stock has decreased 
considerably because of the large importations 
of Argentine corn. Our dairy markets will 
feel the effeet of Danish competition, 

The republican party and its candidate for 
president have already revived the tariff as a 
campaign issue. The party in its national 
platform pledges protection to industry, agri 
The candidate has shown 


ground in the 


culture and labor. 
indications of taking advance 
matter of protection, including protection te 
farm products. 

In anticipation of tariff legislation, the 
United States tariff commission has begun col- 
lecting statistics dealing with domestic produe- 
tion and consumption. Officers of live stoek 
organizations have been asked to submit to the 
tariff commission any information or opinions 
which they wish to submit on the question. 
Now is the time for the farmer to make his 
voice heard. 

Honest Clothes 

\ THEN congress adjourned, committees of 

both house and senate had under consid- 
eration a bill drafted by Congressman French 
and Senator Capper, called “the truth in fab- 
ric bill.” The purpose of the bill is to require 
manufacturers of clothing material to mark 
the material for what it is, labeling material 
containing shoddy and substitutes for wool to 
that effect. 
oleomargarine legislation, 

If people want to buy clothing containing 
a large percentage of shoddy, they have a 
right to do so, but we ought to find some way 
It is 


In principle this is similar to the 


to prevent them from being deceived. 
dishonest to represent shoddy as wool, 

This bill will come up at the next session of 
congress, Just when are 
asking for votes, is a good time to ask them 
to state their attitude on this and similar ques- 


tions. 


now, congressmen 
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IOWA STATE FAIR OPENS 





V YITH perfect weather, 
attendance setting new 


records daily and live stock 
exhibits outranking previous 
years in both numbers and 


quality, the opening of lowa’s 
1920 State Fair gave a very 
definite promise that it would 
be Iowa's greatest as well as 
her latest fair. 

If the sight of the great ex- 


hibits of farm machinery, the 
acres of live stock, and the 
numerous educational exhib- 
its had failed to impress the 
spectator’s mind with the 
quality of the 1920 fair, the 
work of the boys and girls’ 

















clubs which held the place of 
honor the first days would 
have indicated the high 
standards of the fair which is in 
to press. 

When Harry Haddock, of Marshall county, 
brought out his Angus steer, Quaker Lad, in the 
baby beef contest, spectators knew that they were 
seeing stuff in this junior competition that was up 
to International standards. Quaker Lad is a fine 
type of Angus steer, with splendid top and bottom 
lines, smooth tailhead, fine quality of hair, mellow 
hide, compact build and a clean throat latch. He 
won first in his class and took the grand cham- 
pionship over all breeds. 

Altho Quaker Lad headed the list of baby beeves, 
the rest of the 123 entered showed up only less well. 


progress as we g0 


Calvin Korns, of Poweshiek county, whose Black 
Robin took first last year, showed a full brother, 
Black Robin 2d, and took a second in the Angus 
class. Joseph Caputo, of Marshall county, won 
first in the Shorthorn cla and the reserve cham- 
pionship of all breeds with a fine roan steer. 
Marshall county stood easily at the head in the 
baby beef work with first in each class. In the 
county calf contest, Marshall won first with ten An- 
gus and second with seven Shorthorns and three 
Herefords Poweshiek was third and Muscatine 
fourth. In total numbers Marshall led with seventy- 
one head. Poweshiek and Muscatine counties also 


made a good showing with twenty-five and twenty- 
three head each. 

Winners in the Angus class were, in the order 
named, Harry Haddock, Calvin Korns, John Holm- 
quist, Marshall county; Wilbur Molison, Poweshiek 
county; Harold Pace, Muscatine county; Earnest 
Holmquist, Marshall county In the Shorthorns, 
Joseph Caputo won, with Dorothy Lohman, 
county; Harold Pace, Muscatine county; Hermann 
Lohman, Lee county; Orville Neville, Poweshiek, 


Lee 





es GT a gee 
Marshall County's Champion Baby Beeves 


and Ida Frickey, Marshall, following in the order 
named. The Hereford class was won by Floyd 
Meyers, Marshall county. Winners of the following 
five places were Morris Butler, Marshall county; 
Mary Verry, Johnson county; Carl Davis, Washing- 
ton county; James Robertson, Linn county, and Ver- 
gil Sherwood, Poweshiek. 

The pig club classes, according to the judge, H. H. 
Kildee, far outshone last year’s exhibits. In the 
Duroc Jersey division, Cecil Waltermayer, of Mar- 
shall county, who also won the litter class, won first 
on his boar pig, with Hans Jorgens and George 
Knopp, of Cass county, second and third. On gilts, 
Mildred Hanson, of Alvin Jorgenson and 
George Kains, of Kossuth county, won the first 
three places. In the Poland China division, O. W. 
Simons, of Guthrie county, won first on his junior 
boar pig, with Fred Morgan, of Shelby county, and 
Raymond McCutcheon, of Crawford county, second 
and third. George Burnstedt, of Polk, Edna Craw 
ford, of Van Buren, and M. O. Ehlert, took the first 
three places in the gilt division. Simons won again 
in the litter class, with John Knopp, of Cass county, 
and Faye Perry, of Marshall, second and third. 

In the Hampshire division, the junior boar pig 
class was won by the entry of Charlie Hibbs, of 
Marshall county, with James Harpole, of Madison 
county, second. Howard Gray won the gilt class, 
with Addie Wollan, of Van Buren county, second. 
Hibbs won again with his litter, and Walter Weiss, 
of Crawford county, took second. Charles Powell, 
of Crawford county, won first place on his Chester 
White junior boar pig. Roy Longfellow, of Taylor 


Cass, 


county, was second. Roy and Harry Longfellow 
won the first two places in the Chester White gilt 
class, while Powell and William Herbert, of Cass 
county, won first and second on litters. 








The admirable work done 
by boys and girls from Sev. 
eral counties of Iowa ha, 
been due in great part to the 





assistance given by the coyy 
ty breeders. In counties whap, 
breeders have - be willing 
to sacrifice a good by! calf 
to give a boy a chance a 
winning a baby beet prize, tip 
club work has mad. irk- 


able strides. In the sai te 


where breeders |! been 
willing to help boys 1 girls 
get a start in pure-brod hogs 


the pig club work has goy 
well. 
The work of the tt! 





of Marshall, Pow: k and 

Muscatine counties, for jp. 

stance, has been generoys 
but it has also been in the long run very business. 
like. Those rows of sleek beeves in the Marshall 
county division are a fine advertisement for Mar. 
shall county stock. 

In competition with 124 picked contestants from 
all parts of the state, Chas. F. Strothman, 6-Vear- 
cld high school lad from New London, took first 
place with a score of 713 out of a possible 800, and 


the Muscatine county team won the silve: loving 
cup for high county team, in the boys and girls 
judging contest. 

The high five boys were: Charles F. Str 
Henry county; Cloyce Donner, Louisa; Georg 
Dickinson; Sam Corse, Polk; Harold 





cobs, 


Kline, 


Boone. 


The Boone county team, with a score of 1,978 
took the State Board of Agriculture trophy and the 
right to a trip to the Interstate Live Stock Fair at 
Sioux City this fall. Emmet Rinker, of Beaver; 
Loren Donelson, of Ogden, and Harold Kline, of 
Boone, composed the Boone team. The leading 
county teams were: Boone, Muscatine, Story, 


Polk and Cherokee. 
The contest consisted of a ring of four Holstein 


cows, four Hereford steers, three Belgian horses, 
three Percheron horses, four Duroc fall gilts, four 
Poland China fall gilts and four single ear classes 
of corn. Placings and reasons were made on each 


class. 

As prizes the fair association awards five schok 
arships in any of the regular courses in the division 
of agriculture or home economics at Iowa State Col 
lege at Ames, valued at $200, $175, 150, $125 and 
$100 respectively, and two scholarships valued at 
$25 each for the short course. 

A complete report of the Iowa Fair will be given 
in our, next 


Issue, 


PREPARING FOR WINTER WHEAT 


REPARING land for winter wheat is 

a job that is relished by 
average Iowa farmer. In fact, during [| 
the last two or three years the soil bas 
| 

| 


not the 


been so hard that August plowing has 
been nearly impossible, and our winter 
wheat acreage has been seriously re- 
duced in many sections of the state 

Last vear the experiment station at 
Ames, lowa, fitted one piece of 
with a power disk and tractor and 
received very satisfactory results in the 
yields. This field produced a crop of 
soy bean hay in 1919. This was grown 
in rows and was well cultivated. The 
beans were cut off the first week in 
September and the field was prepared 
at once. 

Adjoining this field was one that had 
prdouced a crop of early This 
field was plowed and was worked down 


land 
has 


oats 


By L. C. BURNETT 





periments were conducted. One was 4 
comparison of drilling and broadcasting 
and the second was to determine the 
proper rate of seeding under these com 
ditions. The tests were conducted with 
two varieties of wheat—a new hard 
Hungarian strain and a pure-bred Tur 
key wheat, Iowa No. 404. 

In the comparison of 
broadcasting, each plot was 
the rate of one and one-half bushels per 
acre, and the broadcasted plots were 
disked in thoroly, thus having slightly 
more work and cultivation than the 
drilled. The drilled plots of the Hut 
garian wheat averaged 2.3 bushels more 
to the acre than the broadcasted, while 
the drilled Turkey outyielded the broat 
casted four bushels. 

The rate of seeding test was sow) 
with the drill. Sowings were made at 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 pecks per acre. The 
Hungarian wheat showed a constant 


drilling and 
sown at 








with the disk and harrow as soon as 
the rains made it possible. More work 
vas required to fit the plowed field 


after the plowing had been completed 

than was spent on the bean stubble 
altogether. The disked bean stubble yielded over 
three bushels more to the acre than the plowed oats 
stubble. This increase of course was partially due 
to the effect of the preceding crops, but we are 
safe in concluding that the preparation without 
plowing was not a detriment to the crop. 

The results of this first trial have been so satis- 
factory that the station has decided to make a 
more exhaustive test, sowing on disked land. Two 
fields are now growing corn and soy beans, respec- 
tively. These will be cut and made into silage early 


Disked Stubble Outyielded Plowed Land at the lowa Station 


in September and the fields will at once be pre- 
pared with a tractor disk and sown to wheat. Over 
seventy varieties will be sown in such a manner 
that the comparison of the preceding crop on each 
may be made with a fair degree of accuracy. If it 
is found that by the growing of a variety of corn 
for silage that will come off early enough to allow 
for the sowing of winter wheat, lowa may again 
produce her own flour supply. 

On the disked field that has been mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph, two very interesting ex- 


and economic gain as the amount of 
the seed that was used was increased. 


The Iowa No. 404 (Turkey) out: 
yield the Hungarian considerably and showed 
increases up to seven pecks per acre, atte! which 
there was a decrease in yield. From tl yields 
made, it is apparent that the highest yield would 
have been made at a rate somewhere between sevel 
and eight pecks per acre. 

These plots were sown September 24, 1919, 2 little 
later than is desirable. The following yields will 


show that the land was not above average f a 
Hungarian, highest yield 28.3 bushels, lowes! yiel 
19.7; lowa 404, highest 35 bushels, lowest 21.0- 
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Marsh’s grand champion Guernsey bull. pion Holstein bull. 
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grand champion Hereford bull. 
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Winners at the 
Illinois Fair 





A Group of the 
Live Stock Champions 
at Springfield 
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Grand champion Oxford ewe, shown by Stone’s Sons. Axe & Son’s grand champion Shropshire ewe. 
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Lackawana Farm’s aged Shorthorn cow. Grand champion Percheron stallion, shown by Spring Brook Farms, 
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THE FARM BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Normal Prices 


prices we do not mean 
pre-war prices, with 50-cent corn, $6 
hogs, 9%0-cent wheat and everything 
else in proportion We believe that 
prices can be high and still be normal. 
In order to be normal, prices must be 
high in about the same proportion. It 
is because certain prices are so much 
higher relatively than other prices that 
we hear so much talk about profiteers 
and abnormal price situations. 

Over any period of ten years or long- 
er, there is ordinarily a fairly constant 
relationship between the prices of dif- 
ferent commodities. Unless there has 
been something in the way of startling 
new inventions to revolutionize the in- 
dustrial world or the discovery of won- 
derful new deposits of iron, 
there is a over long 
periods of time for prices to maintain 
certain standard relationships Over 
any long period of time, fat cattle tend 
to sell for about the same price per 
hundredweight as hogs per hundred- 


By normal 


coal or 


rough tendency 


weight Over any long period of time, 
hogs on the Chicago market tend to 
sell for a value per hundredweight 
equivalent to about 11.5 bushels of 
corn. These are normal price relation- 
ships which tend to exist, no matter 


whether the price level be high or 
whether it be low. Of course this nor- 
mal relationship never exists all along 
the line at any one particular moment, 
but it is always in process of realiza- 
tion. 

During the past month we have been 
trying to arrive at a clear-cut opinion 
as to what are normal prices for dif- 
ferent commodities at the present 
time. To start with, we have assumed 
that the price level is 210 per cent of 
the fourteen-year period extending 
from 1904 to 1916, inclusive. With this 
as a basis, we find that the normal 
price for No. 2 mixed corn on the Chi- 
cago market in September is $1.38 per 
bushel; oats ,83 cents: No. 2 red 
wheat, $2.09; fat cattle $15.32 per hun- 
dred, and hogs $15.30 per hundred. The 
actual price at this writing, in late 
August, is $1.60 for corn, or 22 cents 
above the normal; 68 cents for oats, 
or 15 cents below the normal; $2.48 
for No. 2 red wheat, or 38 cents above 
the normal; $15.50 per hundred for fat 
cattle, which is almost exactly normal; 
$14.50 per hundred for hogs, which is 
about 75 cents below normal. 

Now, having inspected these figures, 
mrany of our good friends will be tempt- 
ed to exclaim: “The man is crazy; 
these prices are altogether too low. 
They are not high enough to cover 
cost of production.” But wait a min- 
ute; let’s examine certain other prices 
and see how they stand in relation to 
our theoretical normal. Four manu- 
factured commodities which are at the 
foundation of our industrial system are 
coke, crude petroleum, lumber and pig- 
iron. The normal price for coke on 
the same basis that the normal price 


for corn is $1.38 per bushel, is $6.05 
per ton. The actual price is $18 a ton, 
or nearly three times the normal. The 
normal price for petroleum on the 


same basis is $3.45 per barrel, whereas 
the actual price is $6.10 per barrel, or 
nearly twice the normal. Im like man- 
ner, lumber is 20 per cent above nor- 
mal prices and pig-iron is nearly twice 
the normal. The prices of industrial 
commodities are unquestionably much 
farther out of line than the prices of 
agricultural commodities. This is es- 
pecially true in the steel industry. It 
is suffering from a period of tremen- 
dous prosperity, for which it must 
sooner or later pay. We are free to 
admit that our strict mathematical in- 
terpretation of normal prices may not 
apply to such commodities as petro- 
leum and oats. The widespread intro- 
duction of the automobile, truck and 
tractor have greatly stimulated the 
demand for crude petroleum and at the 
same time reduced the demand for 
oats. On this account, the normal 


price for crude petroleum may legiti- 
mately be higher than $3.45 per bar- 
rel and the normal price for oats may 
legitimately be lower than 83 cents a 
bushel. There are always reasons why 
the actual prices depart from the nor- 
mal prices. Sometimes these reasons 
are legitimate and sometimes they 
might be termed as strategic. In the 
steel industry we can not help but feel 
that there are monopolistic influences 
at work which are holding the prices 
temporarily too high. In like manner 
we can not help but feel that in the 
case of live stock there is similar mo- 
nopolistic influence at work which is 
temporarily holding the price of hogs 
and cattle too low. 

Assuming a price level of 210 per 
cent of the fourteen-year pre-war peri- 
od, and assuming a normal supply and 
normal demand conditions, we find 
that normal prices for agricultural 
products at Chicago next December 
shouid be as follows: Corn, $1.21 per 
bushel; oats, 83 cents: No. 2 red 
wheat, $2.16; fat cattle, $14.15 per hun- 
dred, and hogs, $13.20 per hundred 
Making the same assumptions we find 
that industrial products as a class 
should be selling for about 75 per cent 
of what they are now selling for, and 
that there should be especially great 
reductions in the prices of pig-iron, 
coke and crude petroleum, products 
which are at the very foundation of our 
industrial system. 

As a result of our study of normal 
prices, we are convinced that the next 
big, broad price move will be for such 
industrial commodities as_ pig-iron, 
coke, crude petroleum, etc., to work 
lower in price in the same way as agri- 
cultural products have been working 
lower in price during recent months. 
This downward movement may not be- 
come felt in the prices of agricultural 
machinery, etc., for six months or a 
year. Another tendency which should 
make itself felt during the next year 
is for live stock prices to strengthen 
relative to the prices of grain and in- 
dustrial products. 


Argentine Grain Prices 


Argentine corn, which in June was 
selling on the Buenos Aires market for 
between $1.20 and $1.30 per bushel, 
was selling in late August for around 
95 cents per bushel. In like manner, 
wheat has declined from $2.75 a bushel 
to $2.57. It costs perhaps 45 cents a 
bushel to carry Argentine corn from 
Buenos Aires to New York. Late in 
August, Argentine corn could still be 
sold at New York somewhat more 
cheaply than Iowa and Illinois corn, 
but the margin was much less than in 
June and there were prospects that in 
another month or two the Iowa and 
Mlinois corn would be underselling the 
Argentine corn on the New York mar- 
ket. 


Range Conditions 


Reports from the west are to the ef- 
fect that there will be considerably 
fewer range cattle to go to market this 
year than usual. Some estimates have 
run as low as 40 per cent of last year. 
Reports also estimate that because of 
difficulty in securing credit many large 
range pastures are not being used 
nearly to their limit. 

Perhaps this may be a blessing in 
disguise. Notwithstanding all of the 
talk about cattle shortage, we adhere 
to the opinion that we have plenty of 
cattle in sight to take care of probable 
demand. Free credit which would st m- 
ulate the cattle business might result 
in heavy losses a few years later. 





Future Interest Rates 


Some indication of the opinion of 
large concerns as to interest rates dur- 
ing the next five or ten years may be 
found in the manner in which many of 
them are floating heavy loans at what 
we have considered high rates. For 
example, Morris & Company, the pack- 
ers, have just negotiated for a fifteen- 
million-dollar ten-year loan at an inter- 
est rate of 7% per cent. 





Hog Profits 


Hog prices at Chicago during August 
$14.80 a hundred, or 
July. 


averaged about 


almost exactly the same as in 
The government campaign against the 
high cost of living has proved peculiar- 
ly effective in the live stock market, 
where the farmer is unusually defense- 
less. Supposedly the farmer is now 
using the only weapon which he has | 
ever found effective in the live stock 
market, namely, curtailing production 
until the consumers have to raise the 
price in self-defense 

The corn which went into hogs mar- 
keted in August of 1920 averaged $1.71 | 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As | 





and Losses 


hundred equivalent to 11.8 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 11.8 bushels 
of $1.71 corn gives $20.18 as the corn 
price of hogs in August of 1920. The 
actual price was $14.80, or there was a 
loss of $5.38 a hundred. 

The spring pig crop that will be 
coming on the market this winter is 
supposed to be considerably smaller 
than usual. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if it is small enough to prevent 
the usual fall break in prices. The 
hopeful thing about the hog situation 
is that corn prices will probably break 
much more severely this fall than hog 
prices ahd that the corn-hog ratio will 
gradually work into better position un- 









































a ten-year average, hogs have sold in | til hogs will finally furnish a profitable 
the month of August for a price per | market for the corn crop of 1920. 
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Cost of Living Figures 


The United States Departm 


ent of 
Labor makes genuinely scienti; : bs 
quiries into the cost of living so fay as 
wage earners are concerned in thp 
larger cities. Chicago is rep); Senta. 
tive of the larger cities in this section 


of the country. In Chicago in June ot 
this year it was found that clothing 
averaged three times as high ag jp 
December of 1914. Furniture and fyp. 
nishings were a little more than threo 
times as high. Food was about twico 
as high. The smallest increase was 
in housing, which had advanced only 


35 per cent over 1914. Everything 
considered, the cost of living for wage 
earners in Chicago had just a little 
more than doubled. 

It is interesting to note the sity. 
tion in cities where ther: nusual 
industrial activity. In Detroit, for jp. 
stance, the cost of housing hag jp. 
creased by about 70 px nt. The 
great expansion in the aut bile in. 
dustry has apparently caused rent ip 
Detroit to rise faster th Nn most 
other cities.’ In Boston, where bygi. 


ness has been rather stagnant, rents 


have only risen 16 per above 
1914. 

Generally speaking, wag have just 
about kept pace with the increase ip 
the cost of living, altho there are many 
exceptions. The whole price level, 


however, is now pretty well anchored 
on a basis about twice that of 1914 
Now and then there will be some vio 
lent recessions, but these can not be 
carried to any great length without 
precipitating business catustrophe. It 
really looks as tho we would have to 
remain on a price level nearly twice 
that of the pre-war for at least five or 
six years. 


Industrial Prosperity 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics every month collects figures 
from 800 representative industrial 
plants as to the number of men on the 
payrolls and the amount paid them. I 
July of this year there were about one 
per cent more men on the payrolls of 
these big establishments than in July 
of last year. In only one industry was 
there a startling decline under July of 
last year, and that was in the case of 
woolen mills. The most interesting 
thing to the farmer is that in spite of 
this increased amount of money pail 
to labor, farm products are selling de 
cidedly lower this year than last year 
Corn, cattle and hogs, which are the 
chief products of this section, are sell 
ing about 25 per cent lowe! 


For Three-Dollar Wheat 


Representatives of a num! 
strong farm organizations of the soue 
west held a meeting at Kansas City 
on August 20th, to talk over the price 
of wheat. Sentiment was strong to ur 
dertake to fix the price at $3 per bush 
el, because estimates of the cost o 
production this year were reported bY 
those present to be in the neighbor 
hood of $2.77 per bushel. The purpos? 
is to ask the majority of the whet 
growers in the southwest to sign up 8 
definite agreement to hold their wheat 
for the $3 price. To be successful, th 
movement must include a plan for f 
nancing the growers and thus make it 
possible for them to hold the wheat 


Rice Growers Fix Prices 


The directors of-the Southern Rit? 
Growers’ Association had a meeting ® 
Texas recently, and fixed the price ® 
No. 1 and No. 2 rice at $8 per Da 
Last year the price was fixed at $0 
but because of scarcity the crop final 
ly sold for $2 to $3 above the pric 
fixed. The yeast is working. 
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The August price for butter extras 
at Chicago averaged around 54 cents. 
puring early August the price was 
around 52 cents, as a result of a gen- 
eral attack at that time on prices of 
all kinds. Butter continues to sell 
slightly below cost of production, but 
the situation is nevertheless much bet- 


ter than with either hogs or cattle. 
With No. 2 corn at $1.60, oats at 70 
cents, cottonseed meal at $62, oil meal 


at $65 and bran at $44 at central mar- 
kets: with hay at $23 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 40 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing butter at Chicago as 
measured by the ten-year ratio was 
58.7 cents for the month of August, 
1920. The actual price was about 54 
cents, or there was a loss of about 4.7 
cents to the producer. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives an August price of 
about $3.18 per hundred, as compared 





Butter Profits and Losses 


with an actual price of $3.70 a hundred, 
or, in other words, the Chicago milk 
producers during the month of August 
made a profit of about 50 cents a hun- 
dred at a time when live stock men 
generally were registering a severe 
loss. The price of $3.70 a hundred at 
Chicago will continue for the months 
of September and October. The cost 
of producing milk in September and 
October is always considerably higher 
than in August, and present indica- 
tions are that by October the cost of 
producing 100 pounds of milk will be 
around $3.70 a hundred, or just about 
the same as the contract selling price. 
The Chicago milk producers are to be 
congratulated on the skill with which 
they have handled price situations. 
They may have made occasional mis- 
takes, but on the whole they have 
held the price of their product a little 
closer to cost of production than other 
live stock producers. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


Fat cattle in August averaged about 
$15.50 per hundred, or slightly lower 
It still seems to 
many people as tho fat cattle were 
making money because they are so 
high in relation to the deplorably iow 
prices which existed in April and May. 
As a matter of fact, fat cattle are still 
a rather poor market for high-priced 
corn, altho the situation seems to be 
getting better right along. The steers 
which were marketed at Chicago in 
August of 1920 were fattened on corn 
which cost an average of $1.73 per 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 


than the July price. 


the average of ten years, it has re- 
quired the value of 74.4 bushels of such 
corn to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding February 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 


August market. Last February a 1,000- 


head, which is a smaller loss than has 
been incurred by cattle feeders at any 
time since early in the winter. 

The probabilities are that fat cattle 
will sell fairly well during September 
and possibly during October and part 
of November. They may even sell 
quite well up to the holidays. After 
Christmas, however, we very much 
fear that there will be a large number 
of half-finished cattlé coming on the 
market. ‘The large crop of soft corn 
would appear to make this almost in- 
evitable. We do not mean to advise 
the men who have soft corn against 
cattle feeding this winter, but we do 
think, however, that the man who has 
fairly sound corn had best avoid put- 
ting his cattle on the market in late 
December, January and early Febru- 
ary. There is some reason to believe 
that a cattle shortage is coming on and 






































pound feeder steer cost $92. The total | that cattle marketed next spring and 
cost of a 1,300-pound steer finished in | summer may furnish a fairly profitable 
August was~about $220.70. The sell- | market for part of the 1920 corn crop. 
ing price was $15.50 a hundred, or | The most disturbing factor in the situ- 
$201.70 for a 1,300-pound fat steer. The | ation is the general belief that busi- 
loss for August was about $19.20 per | ness depression is coming on. 
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This Heat Beats Winter 
and Cuts Expense. 







Simple way of heating a 6-room cellariess 
cottage by IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
and 4 AMERICAN Radiators. Ask for 
catalog (free) showing open views of heat- 
ing layouts of 4-, 5-, 6- and 7-rooms. > 
Modernize the old home and enjoy life in comfort. This small house heating 
outfit is built on the same principle as the big plants for residences. The IDEAL- 
Arcola is inexpensive, safe, easy to run, clean, economical with fuel and will last 
and heat your home for generations. It will heat all rooms evenly no matter how 
hard the blizzard blows—never wears out or needs repairs, 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 


Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 





No. 1-B Size IDEAL~Arcola with 100 eq. ft. of Radiation $142 

p |S Ereer Ter i 
_ a 

No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 eq. ft. of Radiation $163 

For oA a ne “ 200." oe 208 
Hard ys 3-A ps se a = 265 me = 253 
Coal 4-A a 330 299 


“ oe 400 oe . 349 
Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
fittings used in installation and which are supplied by the local dealer at extra charge. 
Radiation is of 38-in. height 3-column AMERICAN Peerless, in sizes as needed to 
suit your rooms. tfits shi; complete f.o. b. our nearest warehouse, at Boston, Prov- 
idence, Worcester, Sprin (Mass.), Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 











Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everythingjis on one floor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. No running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiators to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
ments! Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal-gas leaks into the living-rooms, 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 
radiant warmth of hot water—not the 
dry burnt-out atmosphere of stove 
heating. There is no fire risk to build- 
ing—no danger to children—fire lasts , ; 
for hours! The Arcola burns hard or ipe and fittings, which any local dealer w 

c Bee prices below for various sizes of outfits. 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


“ect AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY. >= 


agents. 


Wooo le he ole che os os oa os om oe he ok oh oa oe 
FARMERS 


The fall of the year is the time to Mill quack grass and other 
foul growths. Your ground is in a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 
The Kovwar Quack Grasse Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers, 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 





The outfit consists of an IDEAL-Arcola Radiator- 
Boiler and 4, 5, or 6 AMERICAN Raditors and 
Special Expansion Tank—everything oe labor, 

supply. 


























wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 inches high. It is 
made to give the rider comfort. 

Mall this coupon for fur- / 
ther information. 
Your questions 
shall be an- 
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Gently from 
the Other. 











Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 
your 
f }] Quack Grass Destroyer 


} Harrow Cart 
Corn Cultivator 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Western Farm Bureau 
Conference 

The meeting of Farm Bureau people 

eld in Salt Lake City, August 20th 

nd 2ist marked an important step in 










































































yestern Farm Bureau affairs in the 
eat western section. The eleven 
nountain and coast states were sched- 
led to meet for their first real get-to 
ether conference, and when the roll 
yas called every one of the eleven 
tates had a good live delegation to 
espond. Gray Silver and C. E. Gun- 
tels and several members of the exec- 
tive committee of the American 
arm Bureau Federation were also 
resent. 

These western states are somewhat 
ewer at the Farm Bureau game than 
re the states farther east, but they 
ere eager to hear from the leaders of 
oth national and state federations 
st what is being attempted and what 
as been definitely accomplished by 
ese older and more completely or- 
anized bodies. They had a splendid 
ipportunity also to talk over their own 
ifficulties and to set forth the prob- 
ems in whose solution they need the 
elp of strong state Federations and a 
eat national service organization. 
These states are particularly con 
erned about the wool market and the 
ture outiook for the sheep industry. 
nm Friday afternoon Mr. Gray Silver 
psented a paper, containing the fig- 
res which the American Federation 
as gathered relative to this matter. 
e expressed it as his conclusion that 
here is no real surplus of wool goods, 
t that the world supply does show a 
plative surplus of the low grades. He 
ggested that since the United States 
overnment will have a balance owing 
~ Germany on account of ships seized 
ring war time, that this fund be used 
» enable Germany to buy these low 
ade wools. We need a way to dis- 
pose of them and the German textile 
ndustry needs just this product to re- 
eve the scarcity of raw material 
hich today prevents her mills from 
ssuming operations. The conference 
fdopted a resolution endorsing this 
iggestion. It was broadened to in- 
ude all farm products, since it was 
ggested that the hog man is quite as 
nxious that the outlet for American 
d into Germany be opened up. 
Among the more local problems, 
hose of the sugar beet growers were 
host prominent. These western grow 
s have aiready done some good work 
nh organizing locally to get the best 
onditions possivle from the sugar 
Ompanies. They testify that when 
ey have been organized on a real 
usiness basis and have come in a fair 
ut determined way to negotiate with 
hese big companies, they have found 
hem very fair in their attitude and 
Hing to join with the growers on an 
guitable contract. They agree with 
he growers that a price for beets on a 
ding scale, based on sugar prices, is 
ihe only sound method of procedure. 
he principal suggestion was that 
ese local organizations in the dif- 
ent states get together on a uni- 
Orm contract and a uniform basis 
ice. A committee was appointed to 
e up this important work, and it 
puld appear that these people are 
ell on the road to effective handling 
€ their promicin. 

At a later session W. G. Eckhardt, 
Illinois, told of the work of the IIli- 
bis Agricultural Association. Anoth- 
important piece of business was the 
troduction of a resolution making it 
lear that the Farm Bureaus had no 
bnnection with a political party which 
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Bureau Activities and Problems | 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








nish us with a picture. 


activities. 





FRANK JUSTICE 
tion, and it was due to the results of his activities that the Federation was 


formed. 


cational lines. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The only reason that we have not had Frank Justice in our album 
before has been that he has been either too modest or too busy to fur- 
Frank Justice, of Berwick, Iowa, represents the 
seventh district of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
“Frank” is a dairy farmer and a hog man, breeding 
Poland China hogs and Holstein cattle. 
made a specialty of good corn and good seed grains, 
and is the type of farmer that appreciates having 
gvod material to work with. 
of Polk county, Iowa, was educated in the common 
schools and has always been a leader in local farm 
He helped to organize the Farm Bureau 
in Polk county, and was the president of it for three 
years, until he retired to give another good man 2 
chance to do some of the work. Mr. Justice has the 
honor of calling together the first meeting to con- 
sider the formation of an Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 


“Frank” is a believer in a business organization for the Farm 
Bureau, and in having it represent the farmers in both business and edu- 


He has also 


“Frank” is a product 








was trying to capitalize present inter- 
est by putting the word “farmer” in its 
name. 


Cheaper Grain Shipment Rates 

In the effort to relieve the congested 
rail transportation from middle-west 
farms to eastern ports, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has se- 
cured a cheaper rate by boat and rail 
shipment to eastern ports for the ship- 
ment of grain. A revision of the new 
rail rate schedule now going into ef- 
fect, makes it cheaper by 24 cents to 
3% cents a bushel to ship by boat to 
Buffalo and from there on by rail. 
Word of this action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was received 
on the night of August 26th. 

This new schedule of rail rate in- 
creases will promote boat shipment 
and will relieve thousands of cars 
shuttling back and forth between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo for other service. 
To middle-west farmers it means a re- 
lief of congested rail transportation 
which has clogged elevators and in 
some cases stopped threshing rigs for 
lack of storage capacity, particularly 
on tenant farms. 

Before the increases went into effect 
the railrate from Chicago to Buffalo 
was 3.8 cents and from Buffalo to New 
York, 10 cents, in spite of the fact 
it is 100 miles shorter haul in the lat- 
ter. This was brought out before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the American Farm Bureau. The roads 


were evidently losing money on their 
service between Chicago and Buffalo 
and charging exorbitant prices be- 
tween Buffalo and New York to make 
up the difference. This made im 
possible for boat transportation to 
compete for business. 


Kansas Bureau at the Fairs 

The Kansas State Farm Bureau will 
have a booth at the Topeka Free Fair, 
the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson, 
and the International Wheat Show at 
Wichita. A member of the executive 
board, or someone closely connected 
with the Farm Bureau movement, will 
be at the booth at all times, to give in- 
formation regarding the work of the 
Bureau. Printed matter explaining the 
work and purpose of the Bureau will 
be given out. Charts will show the 
growth of the Farm Bureau move- 
ment. President Ralph Snyder is send- 
ing out an invitation to all members 
of the Bureau and others interested in 
agriculture to call at the booth and get 
acquainted with those in charge. 

Illinois Agricultural Association Pic- 
nic—Plans are being made for the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association picnic, to 
be held near Springfield, on September 
ist. H. L. Strivings, of New York, will 
be the principal speaker. A horseshoe 
pitching contest will also be a feature 
of the picnic, and arrangements are 
now being made to entertain ten thou- 
sand people. 





Home of the lowa Federation 














The lowa Farm Bureau Federation Bought 
Office at Ames, and Remodeled It Into a Very Adequate Headquarters Office 





This Brick House Opposite the Post 














County Agent Associations 


County agents in a large number of 
the states have formulated an associa. 
tion among their own members. Ip 
some states these associations are 
merely good fellowship societies, while 
in other states they have taken an 
active interest in helping to promote 
the Farm Bureau work. 

The Illinois association probably has 
been in existence the longest, and also 
deserves credit for doing more con- 
structive work than any other county 
agents’ association. They have now 
adopted a policy of $10 a year mem- 
bership dues, this money to be used in 
paying the expenses of committee 
meetings along various lines of work. 
There are appointed committees of 
county agents similar to committees 
that are appointed by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association. In a large num- 
ber of cases the two committees meet 
in joint session to consider the course 


of action which is to be taken. The 
county agents’ association acts merely 
in an advisory capacity, but it is help- 


ful in determining the course of pro- 
cedure. 


The Illinois association also has done 
a great deal to strengthen the caliber 
of men who have come into Illinois as 


county agents. This is an important 
factor in the future success of the 
Farm Bureau work, as there is a tend- 
ency in some places to see how cheap 
rather than how good a man can be 
secured. 

Such an_ association of 
agents, working in a constructive man- 
ner, is a benefit to the county agents 
and to the Farm Bureau work of the 
state. In Iowa there are one hundred 
paid county agents, as well as several 
assistant county agents, who are con- 
stantly thinking and studying along 
Farm Bureau lines. If some effort is 
made to concentrate their thought in 
helping to make the state extension 
work, the Farm Bureau Federation 
work, and the county Farm Bureau 
work a greater success than it is at 
the present time, it will be of great 
assistance in getting maximum results. 
At the present time there is a tendency 
for the county agents and the county 
Farm Bureaus to depend too much on 
the state officers, and not take enough 
responsibility on their own shoulders. 
If county agents’ associations step into 
the field which they should logically 
fill, it will strengthen all of the lines 
of work. 

This means that the county agents’ 
associations must have increased dues 
They must have funds to pay the ex- 
penses of committee meetings and con- 
ferences. They must have the backing 
of the local, state and national Farm 
Bureau organizations. County agents 
should get together in conferences and 
get better acquainted with the broader 
aspect of their position, for at the pres 
ent time headwork is necessary if the 
Farm Bureaus are to win out on the 
economic problems which they are 
facing. 


county 


Indiana Membership Progress 


Eight Indiana counties started menr 
bership drives last week: toward the 
goal of 150,000 members, which the 
state federation has set as their mark. 
Fifteen additional counties have beea 
booked for membership drives to be 
conducted, which brings the total to 
thirty-two for the summer and fall 
months. Reports received from the 
eight counties which started drives 
last week was highly encouraging, and 
it has been estimated that if the other 
units do as well the 150,000 goal will 
be attained by the second annual cot 
vention, November 16th. 
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| ia Bureau Notes ‘| 


New Type Pig Club—The O’Brien 
County, Iowa, Pure Bred Breeders’ As- 
sociation is responsible for the start- 
ing of a different type of a pure-bred 
pig club than is usually found thruout 
the country. They have furnished 
twenty gilts of the Poland China, Du- 
roc Jersey, Hampshire and Chester 
White breeds, to be given at the Shel- 
don District Fair to the best boy 
judges of hogs in the county. The con- 
test is open to boys between the ages 
of 10 and 19, and will be distributed 
one each to the four boys scoring high- 
est in the judging contest, the one boy 
scoring highest from each township in 
the contest. The boys will be required, 
however, to return next year two sow 
pigs, one of which will go to the orig- 
inal breeder and the other to be given 
in another contest similar to the one 
conducted this year. 





Indiana Favors Pure Fabric Bill— 
The Indiana State Farm Bureau Feda- 
eration states: “Are the eastern man- 
ufac of woolens attempting to 
beat down the price of wool to the 
producer? Hold your wool until the 
true condition comes to light. In the 
meantime, tell your representative in 
congress to vote for the French-Capper 
truth-in-fabrie bill.” They follow up 
the above statement with the well- 
known facts in regard to the break in 
the wool market and the use of shoddy 
in the manufacture of woolen goods. 
It is claimed that during 1919 a half- 
billion pounds of shoddy was used. 


turers 


Boone County Has 120 Club Mem- 
bers—The Boone County, Iowa, Farm 
Bureau is making a good record this 
year with its club activities. They 
now have 120 boys and girls in the pig, 
calf or corn clubs. They will soon con- 
duct a tour over the county, at which 
time the different members will visit 
the other fellows’ calves and pigs and 
talk over the general problems which 
they are having relative to the club 
work. The club will also have a try- 
out to select a live stock judging team 
to represent the county at the state 
fair. 


Grundy County Certifies Seeds—In 
Grundy county, Iowa, the Farm Bureau 
—with the help of the extension de- 
partment and experiment station—has 
been going over and examining several 
oat fields with the expectation of cer- 
tifying them for special seed. The 
main requirements are that the fields 
must not contain to exceed one-half of 
one per cent of foreign varieties; they 
must be free from noxious weeds, and 
they must not have more than one- 
half of one per cent of loose or cov- 
ered smut. 


Champaign County Hires Business 
Representative—The Champaign Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, of Champaign, IIIi- 
nois, has recently hired Mr. J. E. John- 
son to act as business representative 
for the Farm Bureau. In this capacity 
he will handle all of the buying and 
selling or other marketing work which 
is desired in connection with the Farm 
Bureau organization. They are already 
making arrangements for the buying 
of feed, seeds and other staple lines of 
this kind for the benefit of the Farm 
Bureau members. 


Tama County Club Tour—A tour was 
recently conducted in Tama county, 
lowa, by the Farm Bureau, in which 
the different club boys visited various 


calves which were owned and fitted by 
various club members. In addition to 
judging and examining the calves, a 
lecture and demonstration were given 
by E. S. Quaife, of Ames, so that the 


boys would know how to feed, wash 
and curl their calves for exhibition. 
Basket dinners at lunch time provided 
@ pleasant noon hour for the boys. 


, Winter Supply of Potatoes—Several 
of the Farm Bureaus in different coun- 
ties in Illinois are already making an 





effort to concentrate orders for pota- 
toes during the coming fall. This. is 
due to the fact that the potato crop in 
many sections will not supply the lo- 
cal demand, and by buying them in a 
co6perative manner early in the sea- 
son they feel that they will be able to 
get a more satisfactory price than by 
buying them as needed thruout the 
season, 


Less Live Stock to Be Marketed— 
Returns from the Menard county, Illi- 
nois live stock survey by the county 
Farm Bureau and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association confirm the frequent- 
ly expressed opinion that unfavorable 
conditions in the live stock industry 
during the last year are causing con- 
siderable decrease in the production 
of live stock for the market. The sur- 
vey blanks returned from Menard 
county, which give complete informa- 
tion about the animal market in 1919 
and proposed to be marketed in 1920, 
show a decrease of 29 per cent in cat- 












How much 


They are direct. They 
will bring you a dollar plus per 


man for your answers. 


are asked to consider the G-O. 


It has fewer sources of trouble 


in the transmission and on its 
rate of pay. 


Note that coupon. 


Da.tas, Texas 
Eastern Works: DERBY, Conn, 











What will it do? 
How long will it do it ? 


and reverses, another governs its speed. 
throughout its design so that the average handy man can make 
most repairs ever required at a minimum cost. 


Fill it in and send it in today. 
THE GENERAL ORDNANCE COMPANY 


Western Sales Offices and Works: 
THE G-O COMPANY of TEXAS 


tle and 20 per cent in hogs. Menard is 
one of the heavy feeding counties of 
the state. The figures from the Clark 
county survey indicate a decrease of 
13 per cent in cattle and 19 per cent 
in hogs. 

Clayton County Pure-Bred Gilt Club 
—This year the Farm Bureau in Clay- 
ton county, Iowa, has made its first 
attempt at club work, but it is succeed- 
ing in fine shape. At present there are 
twelve townships which have pig clubs, 
each township having six members in 
the club, or a total of seventy-two pigs. 


These pigs will be exhibited at the 
county fair, where prizes will be of- 
fered and later sold at public sale, 


where each boy will get whatever prof- 
it he makes from the sale of his pigs. 





Men Hold Picnic—In 
Minnesota, beef cattle 
breeders and their families recently 
held a picnic on the farm of J. F. 
Kohn, near Luverne, which was a good 


Beef Cattle 
Rock county, 





will it cost 7 


HESE three questions bring tractor talk down to bed rock. 


demand direct answers on which 


you can base your calculations as to whether a certain tractor 


dollar invested. 


As a practical farmer you will not depend solely on a tractor sales- 
You will go to the tractor itself for facts to 
back up every claim made. And this is the understanding when you 


When you look it over you will find that its simple design and sturdy 
construction give it full capacity for any work on the farm. A 
trial at plowing will prove that ten acres a day is not its limit, and 
on belt work it will do all the work you want done with any 
machine up to and including a 28" separator. 


Then the G-O shows why it gives years of uninterrupted service. 


because it has fewer parts. It has 


an advanced type driving mechanism which eliminates gears both 


rear wheels, and all its gears and 


bearings are enclosed and running in oil. 


You'll see the economy in a G-O when you watch an ordinary 
hired man run it with perfect control and be glad to do it at his same 
Two levers give him full control—one starts, stops 


This simplicity is carried 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


FasTERN SALES OFFICES: 
2 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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boost for the beef cattle industry bh 
that section of the country. Differen) 
breeders furnished classes of Short 
horns, Angus and Herefords, whiedl 
were judged by judging teams of boy) 
from different parts of the county. A 
one o'clock a picnic was held, where 
a barbecue was and severa 
talks given on beef cattle production 
The Farm Bureau was instrumental if 
helping to promote and conduct the 
picnic. 


served 





Local Market Comparisons—A new 
department has been added to thr 
Farm Bureau News in Webster county 
Missouri. Cards are sent out to loea! 
cooperators at different trading points 
upon which they report local marke} 
prices on Saturday of each week. The 
from each town are averageé 
and published monthly. At first wide 
variations were noticed in local prices 


prices 


about a better standardization thruou 
the county. 





























GENTLEMEN: Please send my copy of the 
tractor book ‘‘How Success Came to 
Power Farm.”’ 


ACTES WitDinccemeeecuml 
horses and men. Give me some 
idea how much a G-O will save mea year. 


I cultivate. 











but this service is helping to bring 
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Kanred Wheat 


0 Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A new strain of Turkey Red wheat 
ecently developed at the Kansas ex 
periment station, at Manhattan, seems 
D be rapidly getting a firm foothold 
im the winter wheat belt. It has yield 
bd from one to several bushels more 
than the Turkey Red in most places 
here it has been grown in compari- 
son, and has besides given a good qual- 
ty of milling wheat. It has passed 
hru three winters at the South Da- 
ota station with very little winter 
ling—it being so successful in this 
spect that the authorities have felt 
ustified in recommending it. To test 
its value in this county, in comparison 
th other varieties, a strip of ordi- 
nary Turkey Red, a strip of Red Rock, 
new winter wheat popular in Michi 
gan, and the Kanred were sown at the 
nospital farm last year. On 
bf press of other work it had been out 
bf the question to get the ground 
Slowed any earlier, so it was plowed 
nd sown the same day, October 14th. 
Dwing to the 4ateness of the season, 
he wheat made very little growth in 
the fall. The Kanred, 
hru the winter in much better shape 
han either the Turkey Red or the Red 
Rock; in fact, the Red Rock practically 
all winter killed. The Kanred in the 
est will not give the high yield, still 
bt the same time it came thru in rea 
Bonably good shape 
Aitions. 
Loveland Stock Farms sowed 
wenty acres earlier in the year, on 
zood ground. This came thru the win 
er in splendid condition and yielded 
yell. Doubtless in a few years this 
ill be one of the most popular varie- 
jes sown in the corn belt. 
DON FISH. 
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however, came 


considering con- 


about 


Henry County, Iowa 


The Farm Wife’s Work 


© Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I consider Wallaces’ Farmer the 
best farm paper I have ever read. I 
ould not begin to tell you the number 
pf farm papers I have taken and had 
ent to me free in the past thirty-five 
years. They all seemed to be an out 
et for all the fool theories of men and 
experts with a blanket endorsement 
by the editors. Eight or ten years 
bp it was my good fortune to get hold 
Wallaces’ Farmer with its many 
pod teachings, but what appealed to 
me most was the editorials which are 
always timely. The part taken during 
he price fixing time was of untold 
ue ot the farmer and your stand on 
Hoover and Hooversim will cover a 
multitude of sins. 

But I have some fault to find. The 
host serious thing is the “Farm Wife’s 
Work” of July 16th. I don’t think you 
how your usual good judgment. What 
re pioneer conditions? As long as 
the best blood of the world elects to 
build their home on the farm they will 
@ pioneering. Then what is the use 
taking a vacation and doing some- 
hing you don’t like when you get 
hore pleasure out of your work than 
pything else? The farm wife comes 
near to being equal partner as is 
possible and in some cases they are 
early all of it, and if she don’t have 
hat Miss Ward or you thinks she 
ught to have and she can’t afford it. 
prhaps thére is something else she 
ants worse. 

Take the farmers and farmer's fam 
iy asa whole. They stand at the top. 
hey are the source from which all 
her vocations draw their best blood. 
think sometimes the things the ex- 
erts find most fault with are the 
ngs that make our farm boys and 
iris so proficient in whatever they 
fo. Think about all the worth-while 
sople you know; where did the most 
them come from and did the blood- 
nes make the difference or was it 


every home 
Miss Ward 


the surroundings. Make 
in America on the plan 
would plan; have you anything to 
make you think it would add to the 
proficiency of the growing nations, or 
rather does it run parallel to more pay 
and less work? 

I don’t take very kindly to the self- 
appointed critic and advisors of the 
farm people. Not that the farmer lives 
up to his opportunity and privilege but 
because he is as proficient or more 
so, generally more so, than the critic. 
The advice given my children, seven 
boys and three girls, by supposed 
friends has caused me more worry and 
trouble than all the enemies I ever 
had. Deliver me from my fool friends 
and I'll take care of my enemies. 

WM. J. BURNETT. 

Missouri. 


Remarks: We don't believe our cor- 
respondent makes a good case against 
us. Will he not read the latter part 
of our editorial again? 


The farm women of the corn belt 


WALLACES’ ahora patch 3, 


dreds of millions of dollars which the 
farmers of the corn belt have dumped 
into promoted companies of one sort 
and another during the past two years 
had been spent in remodeling their 
houses and putting in water systems, 
bath rooms, power washing machines, 
good lighting systems, libraries, etc., 
how much better it would have been 
for the folks on the farm. 

We must face about, at least in part, 
in our theory of spending the money 
we are making. We must use more of 
it to raise our standards of living and 
in making life on the farm what it 
ought to be and can be. The claims 
of the women and children of the farm 
for more of the home comforts must be 
granted.—Editor. 


Sell Products on the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your page on the California plan of 
coéperation is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But it occurs to the writer that 
coéperation will not reach its ultimate 
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have borne their full share of the goal until the farmer becomes well 


work. They have not only borne their 
own share of the work, but they have 
never hesitated about going into the 
field to help their husbands in an 
emergency. There is nothing our cor 
respondent can say in praise of the 
farm women that we will not endorse 
and say with twice the emphasis. But 
here’s the point: 

We have got past those pioneer con- 
ditions. We have made money. But 
too many farmers are spending the 
money they have made in buying more 
land and working their families just 
as hard as they did under pioneer con- 
ditions. They do not hesitate to buy 
all sorts of improved machinery that 
will lighten their own work in the 
field, but they are slow to see the 
wife’s claim to like conveniences in 
the home. They build new barns and 
other buildings, but too often they get 
along with the old and unhandy and 
often uncomfortable old house, instead 
of remodeling or building a new home. 

If even a very small part of the hun 


enough organized so that the sale of 
his products will take place on his own 
farm; the same as the sale of the 
merchants’ goods takes place at his 
place of business. The idea of farmers 
in lowa traveling to Chicago with 1,500 
ears of stock on the Chicago & North- 
western road every week is good only 
so far as it is the only one yet tried. 
Here in Grand Rapids we have an at- 
tendance of up to 10,000 people and 
180 loads of farmers’ produce on the 
Leonard Street market. This move- 
ment is to enable the farmer and the 
consumer to avoid the middle man. 
But this, while good, falls short of the 
real desiratum. That is economical 
marketing and the greatest use of 
transportation facilities. Transporta- 
tion facilities are desperately poor in 
the United States today. To gather 
the farmer’s crops which he wishes to 
market codperatively—to consolidate 
loads and have the prices stabilized by 
the lack of underbidding which such 
consolidation and marketing would 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


bring about. The truth is that the peo- 
ple in cities, many of them there en- 
tirely out of place, as we shal see 
when we become less machinery mad, 
are debarred from the products of the 
soil by the robber tactics of middle 
men who prefer to let the product rot 
rather than get it into the stomachs 
of people who need it. The farmer, co. 
Operating in gathering and marke ‘ting 
his own crop thru his own men wil] 
place the product of the farm before 
the consumer without waste and with. 
out the opportunity for two, three or 
four sets of profits being added on to 
what the farmer now gets. 

EZRA R. AVERILL. 

Michigan. 





Mowing Roadsides 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent in your issue of 
August 6th complained of the injns 
tice of the farmer being required to 
mow the roadside around his farm 
No good, public-spirited, progressive 
farmer should question the propriety 
of having the roadsides mowed, and, 
further, that the cutting should be 
dor.e at the proper time. But there is 
a grave injustice under the present 
law, requiring the roadsides to be 
mowed by the abutting owners. Few 
fair-minded persons will deny this af 
ter careful investigation and unbiased 
consideration. First, the roads are not 
so arranged (neither can they be) that 
the owners of farm lands will have 
an equitable portion of caring for the 
roadsides in proportion to their hold- 
ings. For instance, a man owning 
eighty acres may have three-fourths of 
a mile of road to care for, and his 
neighbor may only have half a mile 
Besides, there is much roadside in the 
rougher part of the country that can 
be mowed only with a scythe, thus 
placing an unjust burden on the man 
who by having given an easement along 
his land for the benefit of the public, 
is thus specially penalized therefor. 
Then, telephone and electric transmis- 
sion companies are by franchise grant 
ed the right to place their poles along 
the highways (which is all right, nec- 
essary and proper), thus making in 
such cases an obstruction to neat cut- 
ting unless a scythe is used around the 
poles—which in all cases should be re- 
quired of the companies owning the 
poles. Yes, have the weeds cut, but 
let it be done by the trustees at the 
expense of the public. Each one then 
will bear his fair share, according to 
his holdings. 


I do not believe that the supreme 
court would sustain the law as it now 
stands. If the law as to cutting weeds 
along roadsides is valid, then there 
may be further- added that the abut- 
ting owner shall keep said road in 2 
certain state of repair. The twenty 
seventh general assembly of Iowa en 
acted a weed law similar to the present 
one. The writer, who was a member 
of both the twenty-seventh and the 
twenty-eighth general assemblies, find 
ing that the act of the twenty-seventh 
general assembly was unjust, took up 
the matter in the twenty-eighth, and 
succeeded in getting the act amended 
as to the abutting owner. Later, when 
the farm interests were asleep, the 
present law was enacted. I say, amend 
the law, but cut the weeds by taxation, 
which is eminently fair to all. 

JAMES WILSON 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 





Information Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to ask thru the Farmer 
if any of your readers have had any 
experience in clearing a large or small 
tract of brush land with stock, and if 
so, how was it done and with what 
kind of stock—cattle, sheep or goats? 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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‘Ke’ Wheat 


The introduction of hard winter 
wheat from Russia into Kansas and 
other states of the central Great 
Plains area in the early seventies, was 
an epoch-making event. The growing 
of these Crimean wheat, especially the 
Turkey and Kharkof varieties, has 
been the principal cause of the pros- 
perous development of much of that 
section. The development and dis- 
tribution of Kanred, an improved 
strain of hard red winter wheat, may 
prove equally epoch-making in the his 
tory of Kansas. 

In Kanred we have one of the most 
important examples of the improve- 
ment of wheat by the method of pure- 
line selection. It is the product of a 
single head, selected in 1906 at the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, It was perfected only after many 
vears of careful selection, but as a 
reward not fewer than 500,000 acres of¢ 
this variety were sown in the state of 
Kansas alone in the fall of 1919. 

Since 1917, Kanred has been under 
experiment in many other states than 
Kansas. Last fall many thousands of 
pushels were introduced into other 
states for commercial growing. In 
the indiscriminate distribution of new 
varities of wheat there is always dan- 
ger of disappointment and financial 
loss by finding the wheat not adapted 
to new conditions. I wish, therefore, 


to summarize briefly experimental re 
sults with Kanred wheat and to indi 
cate the sections where, in my judg- 


ment, Kanred wheat should and should 
not be grown, 

Kanred is unusually well adapted to 
many of the varying conditions in the 
state of Kansas. Its principal ad- 
vantage over Turkey and Kharkof is 
its resistance to some forms of both 
stem rust and leaf rust. It has other 
advantages, however, such as slightly 
greater winter hardiness and earlier 
maturity. These factors have caused 
it to outyield other wheats in most 
sections of Kansas. The same factors 
may or may not be as important in 
other states. 

Briefly, Kanred wheat can be grown 
with success wherever other hard 
winter wheats are grown. It can not 
compete with soft winter wheat varie 
ties in the eastern United States and 
is not hardy enough to replace spring 
wheat in the northern Great Plains. 
It should be expected, therefore, only 
to replace the Turkey and Kharkof 
varieties 

In the eastern parts of Nebraska 
and South Dakota and southern Iowa, 
northern Missouri and central Illinois, 
Kanred should outyield Turkey or 
Kharkof wheat because of its rust re- 
sistance. In 1919, a year of severe rust 
infection, experimental results were 
significantly in its favor in these sec- 
tions, 


Western Wheat Grass or 
Quack Grass 


lowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of what seems to be western 
Wheat grass and writes: 


Is this quack grass, or western 
rass? The leaves have the 
bluish color which I had supposed 
as ciated with western wheat 
grass, but my neighbors tell me that 
this is quack grass.” 

Western wheat grass locks almost 
exa like quack grass, except that 
the le have more of a bluish color 
nd pikelets often contain more 
th geht flowers, whereas in the case 
f grass the spikelets generally 

ewer than eight flowers 

Vv n wheat grass is supposed to 

little greater feeding value 

I for hay than quack grass, 

but ir opinion it’s just about as 

~~ i weed. It is a very close relative 
A qu 


grass and like quack grass 
Spreads both by seeds and by creeping 
root-stocks, For practical purposes 
unde wa conditions it is probably 
just as well to call western wheat 
grass, quack grass. 
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Learn how to cut fuel bills 14 to 144—and have 
your entire home warm pi cozy in coldest 
weather—by attending ‘“CaloriC National Pre- 
pare For Winter Week” exhibits. 


Beginning Saturday, September 11th, and con- 
tinuing eight days, special ‘‘Prepare For Winter”’ 
exhibits will be made by thousands of CaloriC 
dealers in all parts of the United States. Visit 
the CaloriC dealer’s store in your community 

“Heating Headquarters’’—and learn WHY the 
CaloriC burns less fuel and heats more uniformly. 


Made by largest manufacturers of warm-air 
furnaces in world. Sold under Money-back 
Guarantee. No plumbing, no pipes to freeze, 
no expensive installations. Over 100,000 users, 
many in this state—in your neighborhood. 


Write today for CaloriC Book or see nearest dealer. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 


Woodrow Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Millwork, Hardware 
and Paint 





Delivered to your 
nearest station. ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


C. HAFER LUMBER CO,, “once surrs 


Every ~ 
seeds Ho m. E 
Double Clevis 
for 2-3-4-§ or 6 horses on 
Wagons or farm ma- 
chinery. All singletrees 
and eveners always 
wing clear. All horses pull equal. Just the thing 
when driving a slow, tired or lazy horse, E asier pulling. 
hasier « riving — this advertisement to your local deaier or 
te us circu 
CLEMENS " 
403 Palace Bidg. ea ma Minn. 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third lees fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids ortrucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Iowa Falls, lowa. 


BALE HAY NEW WAY 
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ONLLJAN &. a. SEYMOUR. 9 
THREADER PRESS CO-, 1322 Ottowa St, Leavenworth, Kenses, 
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Manure Loader 


ing, higte priced land for fit deman: 


why the Champion Manure Loaders gro in such de- 
mand. Loads manure 40 to @ loads per ° Horses 
do the work. Hanpes any kind of manure 


and cheaper than man power tech hfork load- 

ing. Thousands now using C ions. 
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can now quickly qualify for @ good paying 
ay anda bright future inthe ny! and nd rector 

Geld. At our great school you learn how to 

ate, adjust an regal all makes of AUTOS, TRAG. 

TORS, TRUCKS AND GAS ENGLJES ata tuition 

easily within your reach, Write for facts today, 


Endorsed by Auto Factories, 


Graduates and Studentsa 
Thousands of our satisficd graduates have made 
ood and are now earning big salaries, Yeu can do 


leposit, no interest.” 
if be “fore you pay us, 
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Buckeye 
Cribs 


“The Crib With 
the Steel Rib” 


steel, Write for prices. 
THE PIERCE CO., 201 





fire, weather and thieves with 
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heavy galvanized 
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complete, You work with the actual too! 
a ve Our Ori machines at this school under expert {instru 
Every detail is included and made simple and pa 


Write for full particulars right awa 
kernel from rats, . | oo yen can start earning good money durin; bid 
| inter in the city or be ready for @ spring jo r+ 

the farm. Hundredsof oth« is men ere making 
on the help ‘ihe Milwaukee Motor Sebeal gave 
Don’t let your opportunity elip 
A fine Kit of 29 ‘testy worth $17.60 fs 
iven to everyone who enrolls now. 
hey are yours to take home with you. 
Send for our new Free Book—*‘Making You Mas 
ter of the Auto.” No obligation. Get full j — 
Fiation. A letter ora posteard will do, but writ 


wee yo MOTOR ScHooL 
Dert Ave., mi Wis. 
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per SALE—Less than cost. Eight téw! 
Indiana Tractors and seven new Disc Plows. Lot 


this paper when writing. ' sale. Address W, Rt. O'NEAL. Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 








When Corn Is Ready for the Silo 


The question of when corn is ready 


for the silo comes up every year. The 
agricultural experiment station af 
Ames, Iowa, answers the question as 
follows: 

“Corn is ready to go into the silo 
when the kernels are hard, when the 
lower three or four leaves are brown 


(as the result of maturity and not of 
firing) and the husks are beginning to 
ary. If cut when much greener than 
this, the silage will be too acid or sour 
and unpalatable and will not keep well 
If it is much riper than indicated, the 
finely cut corn will not pack satisfac- 
torily and pockets or spots of moldy 
silage may result. 


“If corn can not be cut until it is 
quite dry, sufficient water must be 
mixed with it when it is put into the 
silo to make it possible to pack it 
properly. The amount of water desir- 
able will vary. but broadly it may be 
said that there is greater danger of 


adding too little water than too much.” 





Fall Plowing vs. Spring Plowing 
of the year you usu- 
argument in fa- 
as compared to 


At this season 
ally hear considerable 
vor of spring plowing 
fall plowing, and vice versa. The re- 
sult of most of these arguments 
well as experimental data seem to in- 
@icate that soil which is sandy and 
feaches badly should not be fall 
plowed early in the season unless some 
type of cover crop is put upon it. The 
majority of Iowa soils, especially those 
which are heavy land, do not only work 
better when they are fall plowed, but 
yield equally as heavy if not heavier 
one year after another. The big ad- 
| vantage, however, with fall plowing is 

not a question of yields so much as it 
is a question of arranging the work so 
that one man may be able to handle a 
larger acreage. 


as 





Work Your Plans 


But very few farmers have a well- 
defined rotation plan for their work. 
By this we mean a plan of rotation that 
is definte and that will extend several 
years into the future. The Clarke 
County Farm Bureau, of Illinois, in a 
statement signifies that it impor- 
tant to plan your work, then work 
your plans not only with regard to 
crop rotation, but with work which ex- 
tends from day to day. Now is a good 
time of the year to make plans for 
next year. In a good many localities 
this will include not only the crops 
that are to be planted, but the ferti- 
lizers which are to be hauled, the loca- 
tion of seed, and planning ahead so 
that the jobs of threshing, silo filling 
and other such work which needs 
community help may be done prompt- 
ly with little conflict. 
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Hogging Down Corn 

It will soon be the time of the year 
when it is a common practice to let 
the hogs do some of the work of har. 
vesting corn. Some men have adopted 
a policy of planting a small patch of 
early corn to be used by the hogs be- 
fore the regular crop of field corn is 
ready. Some men are also planting 
their fields with a combination of soy 
beans and corn where they expect to 
either hog it down or use it for silage. 
It is necessary when turning the hogs 
in on corn and soy beans to get the 
hogs used to the soy beans as well as 
used to the corn. A farmer who last 
year tried his first experience with 
soy beans, neglected to get the hogs 
used to the beans, and as a result they 
ate the corn very readily, but wasted 
a large portion of the beans. He felt 
that the soy beans were not a suc- 
cess until he visited another place 
where the farmer had taken the pains 











to feed the hogs some of the soy beans 
as well as some of the new’corn before 
turning them into the field. It is bet- 
ter to confine the hogs to a relatively 
small area in hogging down corn than 
to allow them to have too much terri- 
tory. In this way, they clean up the 
corn with less waste than where they 
have such a large field that it takes 
them several weeks to eat up the corn. 
If there are no large hogs in the group 
it will usually be necessary to drag 
down a portion of the corn that the 
hogs are unable to break over. Tank- 
age in a self-feeder or fed once or 
twice a day in a trough makes a valu- 
able addition to the ration for hogging 
down corn. 


Fall Wheat and -the Roller 


Men who are successful with fall 
wheat one year after another are anx- 
ious to get their fall plowing done as 
early as possible, and then adopt some 
means of packing the soil firmly. This 
packing is not only necessary in get- 
ting wheat to germinate in the fall, but 
also benefits the wheat in the spring. 
One of the machines which has proved 
of great value in getting the soil well 
firmed is the roller. The type of roller 
which is most popular one which 
leaves the ground in a roughened con- 
dition so that it will not blow or bake. 
The use of this same roller in the 
spring on the wheat helps to pack the 
soil around the roots and thereby helps 
to prevent the ground from drying and 
cracking in a way which often*destroys 
the wheat. 


Selecting Seed Corn 


With a moderately late corn crop in 
prospect at this time, it is important 
that every one should consider the 
question of selection of seed for next 





is 





year. We have been favored with two 
years of sound, mature corn, which 
naturally tends to make us careless 


unless we look back to the problems 
which we faced in the spring of 1918. 
The best way of insuring a stand of 
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ourselves this fall by selecting 
and properly drying and 
Corn which is picked be- 
fore frost, properly dried and stored, 
will usually test very nearly perfect. 
Enough corn of this kind should be 
picked to give a margin of safety, and 
then if additional seed is needed, it 
may be picked at time of husking if 
an early freeze does not injure the 
germination by that time. The field 
selection of corn has an added advan- 
tage that both the stalk and ear may 
be examined, and this will help in get- 
ting a good, strong type of corn which 
is not possible to secure under other 
conditions. It will also be possible to 
pick ears which are earlier than the 
average and which are also capable of 
producing a heavy yield. 


tect 
corn early 
storing it. 





Horses on Tractor Farms 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has made a thoro investi- 
gation of the influence of tractors on 
the use of horses on 191 corn ‘belt 
farms. These farms averaged about 
350 acres in size and after tractors 
were introduced it was found that it 
was possible to get along with two or 
three less horses. In many cases it 
was found that after the tractor was 
bought six horses could do the work 
which nine formerly did. After a trac- 
tor is bought the busy plowing season 
loses its terrors and the busiest time 
of the year so far as horses are con- 
cerned is corn cultivating time during 
June and early July. According to 
farmers’ bulletin 1093 it should be a 
general rule on corn belt farms where 
tractors are used to keep enough 
horses to cultivate corn and do what 
other work is necessary during June 
and early July. If there are enough 
horses on hand to handle the corn cul- 
tivating the chances are that there will 
be plenty for whatever work may turn 
up at other seasons of the year. If 
corn cultivating is the time of peak 
load on corn belt farms where tractors 
are used it would seem to be worth 
while on such farms to consider very 
carefully the adoption of methods 
which will reduce the labor of corn cul- 
tivation. Two-row cultivators, whether 
drawn by horses or by a special type of 








corn the next year is not to depend on | tractor, should be especially worth 
the test box next spring, but to pro- | while on tractor farms. 
~ ~ ~ 
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233 Acres For Sale By Owner 


Montgomery County, Ind. Good bufldings; well 
tiled; nearly level land. Half mile from market. 
$225 peracre. Write 
LeRoy Mec Leod, 
3 1( Ac MES -—Fine corn, grain and stock farm, 
e 2¢ miles from Keytesville, county seat. Two 
houses, fair fencing, a good new barn. Price $150; 
easy terme, 
304 Kast 12th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


smal! payment. T. F. FULKERSON, 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO. (not Inc.) Medferd, Wis. 


TEW WORK State Greatest Guaranteed Al 
iN faifa Farm Bargains, with stock and equipment. 
Send for my farm list before buying. FRANK J 
BASLOKR, Herkimer, New York. 


Browns Valley, Ind, 




















Polk County, Minnesot 


BARGAINS 


Located near Crookston, the best town in the 





county in the Red River Valley. = 

820 acre farm, 4 miles to station; leve) land, 
good soil, all cultivated, fair buildings, fink grove, 
good neighborhood. For immediate sale, 75 Der 
acre, one-third cash. 

160 acres, 8 miles to Crookston, 3 miles to ele 
vator, church and cheese factory; good land with @& 
acres cultivated, balance raw prairie; no buildings 


Only 850 per acre, easy terms. 
160 acres smooth raw prairie, fine for fax-« 


miles to town, 2 miles to elevator. Bargain at 945 
per acre, easy terms. 

Want to sell within 30 days. Come and see me 
We have good crops, @ splendid country and pricgg 


right. 


GUY B. ELWOOD, Crookston, Minn, 


STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 


In famous American Bottoms, Randolph ( 














tolles S. E. 8t. Louls, Mo., containing 485 a * 
miles town; high bottom land, rich deep loa very 
finest corn, wheat, clover and hay land; cres 
under plow, 50 acres pasture and meadow, bal. fenced 


timber pasture; 3 houses, 2 large barns, 1 sma 
1 large hay shed, 2 silos, large cow sheds with cog 
crete floors. Finest farm and dairy outfit (magia 
able; well drained with tiling and open ditchivs, good 
fences and —— buildings. German Catholle 
church and eighborhood. For map and fuijj 
particulars, eldress W.R. GRIFFIN, Morehouse, Mo, 


. = 

Bargains in Improved Farms 

Located at Meadowlands in St. Louis cour Yu 
can’t appreciate the value of this land unless . u see 
it. Get ene of our farms on small down payment ang 
on easy terms. On g roads, close to town: no 
stone; good schools and churches. Write today and 
we will tell you how to get one of these splendid 
farms at a bargain price. L. B. ARNOLD, 620 Wol. 
vin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


WANT TO TRADE 


Square section high grade unimproved prairie; three 
miles to town, southeastern Saskatchewan, near 
North Dakota Hne. Have no use for the land and 
will exchange for anything I can use. Price 835 per 
acre and worth it. Submit your offers. 


ROBERT MARTIN, Crookston, Minn, 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


300 acres, Allen county, close to good railroad town; 
9 room house, large barn, plenty of water. Al! good 











land. oil wells just across the road from this 
land. Best bargain in eastern oye Price #13 
per acre; terms if desired. Send for book 





dress THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTME NT 00. 
lola, Kansas. 





| geen oe FOR SALE—480 a.2 mi. from town, 

graded school and accredited high school; 15a 
plow land, 35 a. alfalfa, 160 a. first clase mow land, 
205 @. pasture; all could be plowed; best of water; 
{deal stock or all purpose farm. Farm must be sold 
to settle estate. Also 116 a. farm, 86 a. best bottom; 
31 a. pasture. Fairly good improvements on each 
farm. Mrs. W. A. Scott, Westmoreland. Kansas. 





JOR SALE—Direct from owner—820 acres fine 
improved stock farm—modern every way- 
$295 per acre net. 120 acres, no bulidings, $23 aa 
All tlied; corn 


acre. Located tn Hancock Co., Iowa. 
80 bu. to the acre. Terms to suit purchaser. Also 
240 acres 65 miles north of Aberdeen, 8. D.; no im 


provements; 066 net, ne trade, no commission. 
G. G. WHITE, Elkader, lowa. 


MILLS COUNTY, 


Half mile from beaatifal consolidated school, s 
farm for sale of size to sult buyer, Mills county, 
Iowa; 20% down, remainder on yearly payment. 
Fertile rolling land. Address P. O. Box 41, Counell 


Bluffs, lowa. 
1¢ FARMS forsale or trade. We offer te 
well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on Very easy terms. WIIl take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to wwn 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land fs perfect. 
We bave farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. Shekleton Bros., Lawler, lows 











FARM 163 a., 3 miles from city; 1 mile & 
electric Ry.; 30 a. wood and pasture; 
5 fresh water springs; good buildings. $1\X) pers 


Description of this and other farms, write 
J. H. RUSSELL REALTY BURKEAT 





418-414 Myers Bidg., Ashland, Ohie. 
\HOLCE 160 IMPROVED FAHKM, | mile 


/ from city Mmits, fair improvements, some tlle, 
large grove. This will make a fine dairy farm. Will 
take 2 or 3 Percheron stallions and a few mares @ 








part payment. Only young sound stock considered 

Come and see land, or write owners, 

GOULD & SELBY, Worthington, Minnesots. 

a FOR SALE—i2 acres in Harrison (0 
Missouri; located on Jefferson Highway, 2 

— south of Lamont, Iowa. Land 1s \ fertile 


nd lays good; tmprovements fair. Write M 
DAVIS. Blythedale, Missouri. 


1 Offer My Rich Prairie Farm Very Low 


One crop will pay for it. Write C. KNIGHT, 37 
Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








IN RHIA CO., TENN, Jere te iene oer 
in 15 months. Where on earth can you beat It? 


J. M. THOMPSON, Spring City, Tenn. 


ANT ROSEN RYE 


PLANT 
PURE 
PRODUCE 100% GREATER YIELD 
This wonderfal new rye {s a proven producer 
Developed and tested by Michigan Agricu! 
tural College. Grown euccessfuliy by farmers 
everywhere. True to type—phenomenal records 
averaged 30 bushels per acre fn Calhoun county 
County Agricultural Agents recommend tt 
Plant Rosen Rye om your farm. 
Send for free sample and price at once 


J. F. CARNES & SON 


Rye Specialist. 
Member Michigan Crop Imp. As¢'s 
Cc ERESCO, MICHIGAN 











30 BU. 
PER 
ACRE 


ROSEN RYE 


Seed, $3.00 Per Bushe! 
Sacks Free 


F. O. B, Portsmouth. Raised oa my piace this yee 
yielding 43 bu. per acre. Sample sent on request 


HENRY W. WILLIAMS, R. 2, Portsmouth, lows 
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Stock Raising in 
WESTERN CANADA 


js as profitable as grain growing. 
Successes aS wonderful as those from 

owing wheat, oats, barley, and flax 
have been made in raising Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. Bright, 
sunny climate, nutritious grasses, good 
water, enormous fodder crops—these 
spell success to the farmer and stock 
raiser. And remember, you can buy 
on easy terms 


Farm Land at 
$15 to $30 an Acre 


—Jand equal to that which through many years 
peaviclded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—grazing land convenient to good 
grain farms at proportionately low prices. 
These lands have every rural convenience; 
good schools, churches, roads, telephones, 
etc., close to live towns and good markets. 


If you want to get back to the farm, orto farm 
on alarger scale than is possible under your 
present conditions, investigate what West- 
ern Canada has to offer you. 

For illustrated literature with maps and particulars 
regarding reduced railway rates, location of land, 
ete., apply to Department of Immigration, Ottawa, 
Canada, or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 
205 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, 
Bee Building. 
R. A. GARRETT, 
311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Room 200, Omaha, Neb. 


Canadian Government Agent 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 








The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Buy now in America’s richest farming section. 
A perate zone crops grow here in abundance 
The y section of the U.S. producing two crops 
ofs grains per year from the same land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facil- 
ities. A great stock-raising country. Improved 
s, 40 acres and up, $100 to $226 per acre; 
proved land, cutover timber, $37.50 to $76 
acre. No farm over 3 1-2 miles from market 

( e where riches are waiting. See trese 
« judge for yourself. Write for fi- 
trated bookand map, Addr 


THE €. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.D-45 Sikeston, Mo. 


SEND FOX THIS BOOK 


214-Acre Farm With 
Horses, 22 Cows, Tools, Crops 


In great dairy section, splendid prosperous farms; 
machine-worked flelds,80-cow spring-watered pas- 
ire, quantity wood and timber, 400 sugar maples, 
t ruit; two-story house, furnace, water in 
ple shade, maguificent view; 82-ft. base- 
arage, ice huuse, other buildings, all in 
idition. Ow1er unable to care for It, 

» quick buyer 3 horses, 22 Holstein cows, 
ery, part Lousehold furniture, part grow- 


























tug cro; y $4,000 cash required, balance easy 
terms Detal)s this and 375-acre farm with 30 cattle 
and all ¢ pment, pace 24 Strout’s Big I)lustrated 


Catalog Farm Bargains 83 States; copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 





Kansas Farm and Cattle Ranch 
WE HAVE A 5600 ACRE FARM AND CATTLE 
HIN NORTH CENTRAL KANBAS ON TWO 
LIVING STREAMS OF WATER; 500 ACRES AL- 
LAND, CONSIDERABLE ALFALFA AND 
‘OW GKOWING; 5.0 ACRFS OF WHEAT 
LAND, BALANCE BLUE STEM MEADOW AND 
PASTURE LAND; BEAUTIFUL MODERN 8TONE 
RESIDENCE, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ETC. OWNER 
HAS LIVED ON AND IMPROVED THE PROPER- 


TY FOR FORTY YEARS AND NOW DESIRES TO 
RETIRE; WILL TAKE REASONABLE CASH OR 
GOOD CLEAR FARM AS FIRST PAYMENT, 
easy terms on balance, and if necesearp will finance 


the ranch to operate cattle, hogs, etc. Price 645.00 
beracre ©; J. GOULD, Benfils Bidg., 
Hansax (ity, Mo. Large Farms and Ranches. 


INDIANA 


A rea) farm bargain. One hundred ninety-three 
sores of rich, level black land, located in the famous 





Wabash River Valley in eastern Indiana. This farm 
is Tepnted to be the best producer in the community 
nd is unexcelled for corm growing or small grains. 
Six miles from two good markets, on stone pike, con- 
Venient to school and church, good seven-room 
CWelllng house with upground celler, fine drilled 
Well, barn fifty by seventy feet with silo, corn cribs 
and other essary improvements. 

A complete description and price list will be 
Matled request. Address 


W.S. WHITE, Union City, Indiana 


THE JUDITH BASIN 


“THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE NORTHWEST” 





now harvesting tremendous crops of wheat, oate, 
ariey, rye, alfalfa, timothy and forage crops of all 
Kinds. wheat yielding 25 to 50 bushels per acre, oats 
500 15 bushels, alfalfa 2 to8 tone per acre. Ideal 
for hogs. sheep, cattle and poultry. Choice grain, 
stock and diversified farms for sale. Prices compar- 
atively ow and terms easy. This country eannot be 


beat snywhere. Come and see this famous country 
ind satisty yourself. Write us for booklet and com- 
Dlete information, 


W. 0, DOWNING & CO., Lewistown, Montana 





CHOLCE FARM FOR SALE 











Containing 167+ acres, seventy acres of bottom ground 
Mostly second bottom, balance good up land, lays 
say ‘ew 10-room house with modern water works, 

Vo sexo6, concrete silo 12-36, and all other neces- 
“sry out-bulldings, well fenced and watered. Im- 
ios ~ents would cost $15,000 if built now. Close to 
one ‘on and high schools. This farm will suit any 
te Wanting a good one. Priced to sell and will give 
LB 0 su't purchaser. Write or come and see 


owner, Maywood, Mo. 


160-Acre fowa Farm—A Real Bargain 
MirwDey high rent? Buy an improved farm 1p 

~ Co at $170 an acre. Sell direct, no com 
black sof all tillable; §room house, barn 
fehon) f2 house granary, etc.; one-fourth mi. to 
Vers cat ™! to R R town, 3 mi. to high school. 

¥ easy terme, 10,000. Gov. loan, other loans if de- 


‘ired. Act quick, Write 
HM UTESCH. R. No, 4, Riceville, lowa 
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Fall, Seeding of Grass 


A correspondent asks concerning the 
fall seeding of timothy with winter 
wheat. We referred this question to 
F. S. Wilkins, of the Iowa experiment 
station, who replies: 


“The all-around safest method to 
secure a stand of timothy or clover in 
winter wheat or rye apepars to be to 
seed both crops in the early spring 
when the frost is coming out of the 
ground, or a little earlier. At this time 
the soil is honeycombed, and the early 
spring rains cover the seed. While 
many report good success by seeding 
the timothy in the fall and the clover 
in the spring, we doubt if it is as safe 
as to seed both in the spring. 

“Timothy seeded with fall sown 
grain, either at the time the grain is 
seeded or later may or may not germi- 
nate that fall. Since the surface soil 
is usually dry at this season, and small 
seeds such as timothy should have a 
shallow covering, the seed may lie dor- 
mant until the following spring, in 
which event it would be better to seed 
in the spring. Since timothy does not 
have hard seeds, as do the legumes, no 
advantage can result by having the 
seed lie dormant on the ground during 
the winter. It has been our experi- 
ence that grasses seeded in the fall 
very often fail, particularly when they 
are seeded late.” 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence in the fall seeding of timothy. 





Timothy Seed Prices 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T have just threshed 175 bushels of 


timothy seed and wish to know just 
when will be the best time to mar- 
ket it.” 


Timothy seed prices are ordinarily 
just a little higher in the late winter 
than at other times of the year, altho 
the advance over the fall price is not 
usually so very great. At the present 
time, timothy seed seems to be selling 
for nearly $1 a hundred less than it 
did a year ago at the same time, in 
spite of the fact that the total yield 
of timothy seed this year is only about 
80 per cent as great as last year. There 
has been a considerable decrease in 
the timothy seed acreage this year, as 
well as a slight decrease in the yield 
per acre. This would indicate that on 
the whole timothy seed prices are in 
a strong strategic position and that 
there is not much chance of prices go- 
ing below present levels unless we 
have a financial crash which causes 
prices of all kinds to fall. 





Cost of Horse Labor 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have been keeping cost accounts 
on farm crops, and would like to know 
about what would be a reasonable 
charge for horse labor per hour. I fig- 
ure that it costs me about 70 cents a 
day for feed, with corn at $1.50 per 
bushel, oats at 80 cents, and hay at 
$25 a ton.” 

It costs about $200 to keep the ordi- 
nary horse for a year under present 
conditions, and the ordinary horse 
works only about 1,000 hours a year. 
Twenty cents an hour is a pretty rea- 
sonable charge for horse labor under 
present conditions. Some people fig- 
ure as low as 16 cents an hour, and 
some as high as 24 cents. 





Manure and Scabby Potatoes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does the application of horse man- 
ure to black loam soil cause potatoes 
to be more scabby?” 

The application of either manure or 
lime to soil increases the chance of 
scab in potatoes. If the soil has not 
grown potatoes before, however, and if 
the seed potatoes are treated with for- 
maldehyde the benefit from the man- 
ure will more than counterbalance the 
small amount of scab which develops. 





Here are two farms, one of 80 acres at $450 an acre ($36,000), 
and the other, 120 acres at $300 an acre ($36,000). The total 


cost is the same; the productiveness of the soil is substantially equal. The 
only difference is in the number of acres you would get—but 40 more acres 








gerated. 


make today is in 


miles from Nappanee. Nice 
shed, corn crib and wagon 
well and wind pump 
tion, 10 acres pasture. 
Farm No. 
from Bowling Gr 
poultry house, 
145 acres in cultivation, 
with tile. $325.00 an acre, 


shed, 








market town. Goor 
two corn cribs, 


cistern and 


railway 
furnace. Barn, 
Driven well, 
chocolate loam. §7 
an acre. 


from 


silo 


half miles from Essex 
barns, cow barn, double 
granaries, hog house, 
pump and two orchards. 


one-half miles from Albion, 
hog house, garage, stock 
cistern, Surface 
vation, 22 acres blue 
an acre, 


scales 


grass pasture, 


with 


Established 1860. 





house, 


Farm No. 4773—117 acres, Noble County, Indiana. 
&$-room 
wagon 
orchard, 

acres in cultivation, 30 


poultry house 
Land level, 

timber. Soil, black loam, well tile drained. 
Farm No. 4801—159 1-3 acres, Noble County, Indiana. 
Ten-room house, 
and 
slightly undulating. 
16 acres timber, 


Write us for further information about these and others of our farms. 
also for a copy of the new Red Book, a most complete farm buyer's guide, 
160 pages of valuable information and reliable 
descriptions, photographs and plats of Straus Corn Farms, 


Home Office, 815 Straus Building 


would mean much more in crops and profits. 


Which Farm 


Would You Buy? 


That's the kind of a proposition we offer—farms that will average 45 to 75 
bushels of corn to the acre and other crops in proportion—prices $175 to 
$325 an acre—terms, unexpectedly reasonable. 


Come and see these farms—compare them in quality and soil, real earning 
value, location, improvements, roads, markets, etc., with the best farms in 
your own section—and you'll agree that the above comparison is not exag- 
Prices simply have not reached the high level of older parts of the 
corn belt, but they are bound to go up. The best farm investment you can 


STRAUS CORN FARMS 


in Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern Indiana, Southern 
Ontario and other Straus Sections 


HERE ARE BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF A FEW REPRESENTATIVE FARMS: 


Farm No. 4755.—80 1-3 acres, Kosciusko County, 
7-room frame house, ct 
single corn 
Surface level. 
$210.00 an acre, 
4861—152%4 acres, Wood County, Ohio. 
en Good 6-room 
Driven well and orchard 
6 acres pasture. 120 


Indiana. On gravel road six 
mented cellar with 
and poultry house Driven 


loam, 70 acres in cultiva- 


crib 
Soil, chocolate 


only four miles 
i wagon shed and 
Soil, chocolate loam. 
well drained, 40 acres 


Well located, 
barn, corn crib 
Surface level. 


acres 


One and three-fourths miles 
house with cemented cellar and 
shed, poultry house, smoke house and 
Surface slightly undulating. Soil, 
acres brush and pasture. $175.00 


Farm No. 4911—222 2-8 acres, Essex County, Ontario. On gravel road one and one- 
Two sets of improvements 
corn crib, corn crib 
and 


8-room and 6-room houses, two 
and hog house, wagon shed, two 
wood house. Two driven wells, wind 
all in cultivation except 22 2-3 acres of 
$205.00 an acre, 

On gravel 
bank barn, stock barn, 
silo. Driven well, wind 
chocolate loam; 12 
which we reserve. 


road six and 
corn crib, 
pump and 
acres in cuilti- 


$165.00 


tile 
Soil, 


Ask 


advice, together with 
Write us today. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


Ligonier, Indiana 











Western Farms and 
Ranches 


LARGE FARMS (SOME HIGHLY IMPROVED) 
NEAR KANSAS CITY; MANY OTHERS IN MIS 
SOURI, KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WHICH ARE 
LARGE COMBINATION AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING FARMS 

WE ALSO HAVE OPERATING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WEST RANGING 
FROM 10,000 TO 150,000 ACRES, WITH ABUND- 
ANCE OF GRASS AND WATER. PRICED RIGHT. 

0, J. GOULD, 
Bonfils Building. Maneas City, Mo. 


COLORADO FARMS 


We have for sale 160 acres, best of soll; 100 acres 
ig good level bottom land; 100 acres will be put fn 
wheat this fall; price only $40.00 per acre. 680 acres 
only 44 miles totown, partly irrigated; best corn, 
alfalfa, beet and grain farm in Colorado; priceonly 
990.00 per acre. Other farme at lower prices. 
Wagner Land Co., Long Island, Kansas 


Bilt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land 5))' loam, clay sup. 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agente and no commissions 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—NO TRADES—FARM 


112 acres on good pike; flat. black land, well tiled; 
j-room house, slate roof, 2 up-ground cellars; barn 
40x80 feet, 28 feet to eaves, slate roof, 3 corn cribs, 
2 oat bins, etc.; close to county seat of 36,000 In- 
habitants. Buy of owner, no agente. 

EK. B. DURFEE Marion, Ohio 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND €O., Willmar, Minnesota 


FOR SALE— SMALL FARM 


Four miles from station; near schoolhouse: suffi- 
clent buildings; orchard etarted; fine neighborhood; 
in the hea)th-giving climate of Michigan. 

For further information, address 
Cc. W. EASTMAN, Glennie. Mich. 


CANADA LANDS 


For list of Canada farms for sale, write 8. J. NEW- 
MAN, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 


1 19-Acre Farm With personal property; 85 acres 


plowed, well fenced, buildings; 
near school, cream route. No trade. Write A. RAN- 
DORF, R. 1, Friendship, Wis. 























Special Number just 
out containing 1920 
facts of Clover Land 
in Marinette County, 
Ns Wisconsin. If for a 
home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at onee for this special 
number of LANDOLOGY. It t# free on request. ress 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisc. 


The Land of Opportunity 


In central Florida, 15,000 acre fruit, sugar cane 
farm land and stock ranch. Price $100,000, payable 
$5,000 cash, interest 5% and @5,000 yearly. Excellent 
land on ratlroad, lake and river. Genuine bargain. 
Owner. DR. W. D. REA, Minneapolis, Minn. 








N ISSISSIPPI Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
A ing Lands, in alcommunity of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded tn other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Migs. 








\ENTHRAL MINNESOTA —"The Red Clover 
/ District’—Chotce location for stock and dairy 
farms; rich soil, pure water, best schools, ggod mar- 
kets; small and large tracts, wild and improved 
lands; low prices, easy payments. Write John P. 
Applequist, 627 Natl. Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ties in south central Minne- 


sota. For list and information 


PAYNESVILLE LAND CO., 
Minneseta. 





Improved farms in Stearng, 
Meeker and Kandiyohi! coun- 





write or call 
Paynesville 


Choice Farm in Grundy County, Missouri 
196 acres, good 1(-room house, furnace heat, new 
barn just built, 2 mi. of town, 8 mi. of county seat. 
Write owner. I. E. Hopkins, Trenton, Mo. Rt. 1. 








F RSALE—To clean up estate. The W. W. Royce 

arms; 610 acres, 400 acres tillable, 210 acres pag- 
ture and woodland. For further particulars, address 
MELVIN E. LOTT, Westport, New York. 





( UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farme 
are the real Jowa kind. Come and see for your 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redweed 


Falls, Minn. 


For a ra d e—A good North Dakota farm 


for some horses. Robert 
A. Storm, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Good improved land, $125 te 
lowa Farms a. 


$250 per acre. large 
list. BPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Iowa, 


Write a real farmer. 
FOR A REAL FARM 3° ist. uprns Shelle: 
water, Lubbock County, Texas. 











$40 000 Sisson yenehctGecperese 








\HE FUTURE welfare of our country de- 
A pends upon virtue of the dairy industry. New 
York Farm Agency, Westfield, New York. 





11] RANCH, Shallowater, Lubbock County, Texas. 
S9 BUWS Good Farm, Teams, Tools 
ede and Crops. BOX 3, Shallowater, Lub- 
bock County, Texas. 
















































































THE ILLINOIS STATE 


Vith record breaking crowds thru- 
out the week of August 20th to 28th, 
the Illinois State Fair proved to be 
the most successful since its inception. 
Perfect weather thruout the week was 
a big factor in attracting thousands of 
pleasure and inspiration seekers from 
all parts of the state. The exhibitors 
of pure-bred live stock were well fa- 
vored by the weather man as at no 
time during the showing did the tem 
perature rise to a sufficient degree to 
cause discomfort to the show stock. 

In every way the fair proved itself 
to be an admirable source not only of 
pleasure, but of education and profit 
as well. The fair-goers seemed to di- 
vide their time between the 
educational features and those planned 
purely for the amusement of the pub- 
lic. As is usual, the live stock judg 
ing pavilion, where the classes for 
horses and cattle were placed, attract 
ed large numbers of those interested 
in better live stock, being well filled at 
all times while the judging was in 
progress. The hog and sheep judging 
rings also had their adherents, many 
spectators giving the work of the 
judges their close attention while the 
awarding of the ribbons was in prog- 
ress. 

While most of the sightseers were 
interested in examining the various 
exhibits, others found ample amuse- 
ment of another nature awaiting their 
patronage As in former years, the 
fair management provided an excep- 
tionally good card of horse races and 


equally 


some thrilling contests were seen. 
The amphitheater held capacity 
crowds every afternoon, while the 


racing was in progress. The night 
shows also were liberally attended, 
there being an excellent horse show in 
the Coliseum, while a fireworks and 
pyrotechnic display was afforded those 
who elected to view an entertainment 
of a more spectacular nature 
The.wmachinery and implement man 
ufacturers occupied considerable acre 


GETTING AHEAD 


On some farms the proceeds from 
eges and chickens automatically go to 
the woman of the family as pin money 
for the incidentals of personal ex- 
penses. We are not sure just what ar- 
rangement is made on the farm where 
Mrs. Harry Frakes handles twelve 
hundre¢ White Leghorn chickens. 
Last year, however, Mrs. Frakes sold 
$1,500 in eggs and chickens. If this 
money went into the ordinary chan- 
nels to which the pin money of the 
farmer's wife is usually devotea there 
must have been a large amount of busi- 
ness for the local merchants in the 
things that would appeal to the farm 
woman. 

As it happens, however, Mrs. Frakes 
conducts her business not as a side 
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The Old Shed in Which the Poultry Business Started 





age, and much interest in their ex- 
hibits was in evidence. Recent im- 
provements and new devices for sim- 
plifying and making easier the man- 
ual work on the farm held the interest 
of large numbers of farmers. A steady 
improvement in this field is noticeable 
yearly. 

Chief among the educational fea- 
tures were the exhibits of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In the 
dairy products building one section 
was given over to the spreading of the 
“better sire” and “use more milk” gos- 
pel. Some charts showing the good 
effects to be expected from the use of 
pure-bred improve the pro- 
ducing capacity of grade herds were 
given. Likewise, the vicious effects 
resulting of scrub sires were shown 
in a graphic manner. That the ef- 
forts to increase the use of pure-bred 
sires are having beneficial results 
was shown by the interest in the pure- 
bred live stock exhibits and the num- 
ber of show animals of all breeds on 
the grounds. 

The campaign to increase the use of 
milk was characterized by charts 
showing the amount of other foods in 
common use, necessary to equal in 
food value a quart of milk. This ex- 
hibit was instrumental in educating 
many people in the proper use of dairy 
products for foods. 

There were many other exhibits of 
interest conducted by this department, 
all designed to increase the common 
fund of information about the farm 
and farm problems. These exhibits 
had to do with better roads, the va 
rious stages in the preparation and 
spinning of wool, the extermination of 
common pests and other subjects of 
interest to those interested in the ag- 
ricultural development of the country. 

Amateur fishermen gazed with envy 
on the exhibit conducted by the State 
Fish and Game Department. All of 
the various kinds of fish to be found 


sires to 


issue, but as an independent depart- 
ment which stands on its own feet, 
pays its own expenses and earns in 
every sense of the word its own prof- 
its. She started out several years 
ago with a very rudimentary collection 
of buildings. An old shed was the 
main part of the plant. At the present 
time she has a group of very good 
chicken houses, one of which features 
a sun parlor with thirty-two windows 
distributed over three sides. All of 
these buildings were constructed from 
the profits of the chicken business. 
It has been self-supporting from the 
very start. 

Mrs. Frakes hatches with an incu- 
bator and raises the chicks with the 
aid of a hardcoal brooder. For the 








within the limits of the state were 
shown in glass tanks. Some looked to 
be of a caliber sufficient to try the 
skill of the best anglers. 

A feature of interest was the work 
of the boys and girls, in the pig and 
calf clubs and also in the demonstra- 
tion work. Showing their entries like 
veterans, the youngsters drove out 
some excellent individuals. Robert 
Sutherland, a capable young hog man 
from Galesburg, IIl., showed the first 
prize Duroc Jersey boar pig. Other 
awards in the pig club department 
were as follows: Duroc Jersey sow 
pig, Harry Knuth, Bloomington; Po- 
land China boar pig, Gladys Laird, Au- 
burn; sow pig, Kenneth Poe, Williams- 
ville; Berkshire boar pig, Katherine 
Bales, Springfield; sow pig, Clarence 
Nickel, Arenzville; Chester White boar 
pig, John Ramseyer, Hudson; sow pig, 
Paul Burt, Alton; Spotted Poland Chi- 
na boar pig, Ella A. E. Biven, Palmyra; 
sow pig, Gordon Poor, Taylorville; 
Hampshire boar pig, William F. Dun- 
kel, Pleasant Plains, and sow pig, Wal- 
ter Macke, Humboldt. The winner of 
the baby beef class was Frank Dozier, 
of Glenark, on a Shorthorn heifer. All 
of the boys and girls who showed de- 
serve much credit for the development 
made on their entries. 

Demonstrations by boy and girl club 
members representing various coun- 
ties were held daily. The boys gave 
demonstrations in sheep and poultry 
work, while the girls were concerned 
with work of a more domestic order, 
such as canning. The winning team 
will be given a free trip to the Tri- 
State Fair at Sioux City, which will 
be held after the state fairs have been 
held, at which place the winning teams 
from the states of the central west 
will compete for premier honors. 

A camp outside of the fair grounds 
was conducted by the club leaders for 
the benefit of the visiting club mem- 
bers. Altho this is the first year that 
this has been a feature of the fair, 


FAIR 


there were eighty members in atteng. 
ance, and there will doubtless be dgy. 
ble this number at the next fai: 

Of a similar nature were the Stat 
Fair schools for boys and girls. The 
work of the boys’ school consistej 
partly of work of a practical nature 
the balance of the time being devote, 
to attending lectures on agricultura) 
subjects. The girls followed a similar 
schedule, doing practical work in home 
economics and attending lectures 
These two schools are popular feature; 
of the fair. 

The people of the state of [Illinois 
may well be proud of the part playej 
by the breeders from the home state jp 
the live stock show. In practically 
every division the championships, as 
well as the majority of the ribbons 
were won by Illinois breeders. This 
was in the face of strong competition 
from some of the best herds from near 
by states. Not only was the quality 
of the show above that of previo 
years, but in numbers, it exceeded 
any previous show. 

There were nearly twenty-five hw. 
dred hogs on the grounds, far over. 
flowing the accommodations for them, 
A similar condition in a more exag. 
gerated form existed in the cattle di. 
vision. Many herds were housed ip 
tents, while the nurse cows were tied 
to trees, without any shelter of any 
description. The cattle exhibitors are 
keenly alive to the need for better 
housing conditions for their show 
herds, and it is to be hoped that the 
fair authorities will recognize the im 
portance of the cattle show, by sup 
plying suitable accommodations before 
another fair is held. 

The large number of exhibitors and 
goodly numbers of pure-bred live stock 
on the grounds well reflect the solidity 
and stability of the agricultural in 
dustry in the state of Illinois. It isa 
true indication of the prosperity and 
progressive spirit of the inhabitants of 
the state. 


WITH POULTRY 


first week the chicks get steel cut oat- 
meal and after that they are given a 
commercial chick feed until they are 
large enough to eat corn. From the 
very beginning, however, a light mash 
with milk as the principal ccnstituent 
is fed. This milk mash is kept before 
the chickens all the time from earliest 
age forward and the use of it is reck- 
oned by Mrs. Frakes as one of the 
reasons for the rapid growth of her 
young chickens. 

One of her unusual devices for car- 
ing for the chicks during the first few 
weeks is to separate them into small 
groups and put each group in a market 
basket until they are old enough to 
run around and take care of them- 
selves. In this way the chickens are 


kept in small bunches and the large 
number of deaths that usually come 
thru crowding and tramping are done 
away with. This system of course fr 
quires extra care but it also saves 
enough chickens to make the ext 
trouble worth the effort. 

Mrs. Frakes is a farm woman o 
Dallas county, Iowa, whose work 8 
typical of the enterprise of a goo 
many farm women who are making 
the chicken business a very substal 
tial part of the farm. On many of ow 
corn belt farms at the present time 
the poultry enterprise is rapidly gro¥ 
ing to be an industry which will com 
pare very favorably in size and prot 
its to any other department of thé 
farm business. 


a 








New Poultry House on the Frakes Farm 
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One of the most charming, satisfacto: 
salows —_ designed. 
lo on Extra coat closet. Roomy. 


ise. Edge Ee 
x 8’ 6’ central 








Gordon-Van Tine 
Quality 1¢- 


ta 
® further. Lasts longer. 


ial kinds for every purpose 
an ranted to give satisfaction or 
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Home Plan No. 521 


7 rooms; 4 
1s, kitchen, living and dining room. 
. Big porch, ait badicoms wis 


. Extra attic space. Built-in kitchen 
ellow pine flooring. 
Beautiful stairway. 





TAO rates 


moe 


gas or 





Tine home pictured above. 


to 50%! 


Yet when bought as a Gordon-Van Tine Home— materials 
complete, Ready-Cut to fit, the home planned by experts—the bargain is 
even bigger! You can build Today at Gordon-Van Tine prices! 


Where Volume Saves For You 


We operate four big mills—cut lumber for hundreds 
of houses at a time—carry immense stocks of material 
—sell all over the United States—ship direct to you 
from factory —and consequently can make prices that 
mean big savings to you. Do not judge Gordon-Van 
Tine prices or qualities by what others charge. 


Our prices are based on actual production cost 
plus one small profit. In other words they are 
actually wholesale prices. Every comparison you 
make furnishes you stronger proof of this fact. 


Ready-Cut— Another Saving 


Our electric driven saws still work at pre-war wages 
although hand-saw labor has risen over 100%. On 
machines accurate to 1-64th of an inch, we do in a few 
minutes what would take carpenters hours on the job. 
All parts are numbered, fitted — blue-prints make easy 


Why You Can Buy 
a Gordon-Van Tine Home 
at Money-Saving Prices 


In this advertisement we show a number of Gordon-Van Tine 
specimen values—lumber—shingles—doors—windows—some of 
the top quality materials that go to make up the beautiful Gordon-Van 
Bought separately the materials are great 
bargains—all quoted at wholesale prices that net you savings up 


to construct. Sothere is a double saving—a saving 
of lumber and a saving of labor cost. Remember, the 
more hours of expensive hand-sawing you eliminate, 
the lower will be your construction cost. 


Our Customers Everywhere 


There is probably a Gordon-Van Tine house near 
you. Ask the owner what he saved. Tell him to 
show you the modern, built-in conveniences found 
only in Gordon-Van Tine homes. Note his satisfaction. 


Get House and Farm Building Plan Books Free — 
select the design you want— check up the price by 
comparing the price shown in this ad. 

If you have estimates to figure—or want material in 
job lots, get our estimates and prices. 

Before you do amy building get Gordon-Van Tine 
eo and learn how reasonably you can build today! 

Write! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Gu Guaranteed or or Money Back 


7223 Gordon Street 


Buy Direct From This Advertisement 
Prices Good Until October 1, 1920 


Finest Windows 


Made of Western White Pine scientifi- 
cally kiln dried. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
See pages 19 to 29 of our catalog. 





‘3 





Davenport, Iowa 


Book of 200 Home Plans FREE 
Shows photos, prices, descriptions of farm and town 
homes, bungalows, etc. Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut 
All specifications listed—no extras. Write today 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 
Everything for building—Doors, windows, moulding, 
flooring, roofing, paint, hardware, LUMBER—highest 
quality—wholesale prices. Mailed Free. 
Book of Farm Buildings 
Shows 654 sizes and styles of barns, granaries, hog 
and poultry houses, feeding sheds, ete. Mailed Free. 
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No. 2 Boards 


No, 1 Yellow Pine, ree 
studding, etc, 


Lumber at Wholesale 
Save $100 to $300 on a car. 





Highest quality, 


FO 
$5200 oF Powis 


F 


, $5082 oh Pou 


T, LOUIS 


Prices approximately the same deliv- 
ered to Dakota and Minnesota points, 
shipped from our Pacific Coast Mills. 





Clear Red Cedar Shingles 


Standard 6 to 2 Red Cedar 
Shingles, regular price 
through Middle 
ages $10. Butts of 5 shingles 
measure full 2 inches. Or- 


der from this ad. 





Front and 
doors, mirror, 


US 


French, 
forage doors, ete. “> 
oak, fir and pine. 


West aver- 


Best Doors Made 


interior 


pages 8-22 of our hee, 


Mail 
This 
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Flax Prices 
A Minnesota correspondent 
“I have 150 bushels of flax which I 
can sell now at $3 a bushel. Would it 
be best to sell it now or hold it until 
next spring?” 
at the present time is selling 


writes 


Flax 
for just about twice as high as the av 
erage of five pre-war years. It is right 
thet the price should be somewhat 
lower than last year, because of the 
fact that the crop this year is about 50 
per cent greater than last year. More- 
over, in Argentina, where they pro- 
duce more flax than in any other coun- 
try in the world, the crop harvested 
about seven months ago was about 40 
per cent greater than the crop of the 
preceding year, and nearly 50 per cent 
greater than the pre-war average. The 
bullish factor in the price situation is 
the fact that Russia, which before the 
war was just about as great a flax 
producer as Argentina, is only produc- 
ing about 30 per cent as much flax as 
before the This means that Eu- 
rope will have to buy much more flax 


war 


from Argentina than usual 

Because of the rather large crop in 
the United Stat it is possible that 
flax will sell even lower than $3 a 
bushel «on the r the winter 
mont} Next spring there is a real 
chance that the price will be consider 
ably higher than $3 a bushel, unless 


the whole price structure tumbles. The 
nub of the situation is that in spite of 
the unusuaily good production of flax 
in Argentina and the United States, 
there is really a world shortage be- 
cause of the small Russian production. 





Iron-Weed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“We would like to know how to con- 
trol the purple-blossomed iron-weed.” 


The purple blossoms of iron-weed 
are common in corn belt pastures in 
the late summer and early fall. fIron- 
weed causes practically no _ trouble 
wherever the land is put into corn, but 
in permanent pasture land it is a rath- 
er bad weed. It may be kept fairly 
well under control by mowing it in the 
late summer so as to keep it from go- 
ing to seed. It will come up again the 
next year from the roots, but as long 
as seed production is prevented it will 
not spread. ° 


Fall Care of the Breeding Ewe 


At weaning time the ewes are usu- 
ally thin and require extra feeding and 
care to put them in proper shape for 
breeding. It is a well-known fact that 
a ewe that is gaining in flesh at breed 
ing time is more likely to raise good, 
strong, healthy lambs than is one that 
is poor in flesh or too fat. Rape again 
is the best medium for “flushing” the 
ewe, or, in other words, putting her in 
good breeding shape. The same pre 
cautions must be taken with the ewes 
as with the lambs. Give them a good 
fill before turning them on the first 
time and take care not to let them into 
the rape when it is wet. Fall rye is 
another good fall pasture for ewes, but 
is usually later in the season in being 
available than the rape. If the ewes 
can be given the run of some stubble 
fields at the same time, even better 
results will be obtained, as the variety 
in feed will be appreciated by the ewes 
and better gains will result 

The ram should be well fed before 
the breeding season commences in or- 
der that he may be strong and vigor- 
ous. It is preferable to have him gain- 
ing slightly in flesh at breeding time, 
as well as the ewes If a ram has 
been highly fitted for the shows, he 
should be gradually let down a little 
in flesh as soon as possible after the 
last show, and then fed up again for 
@ month or so before the breeding sea- 
son, as it is absurd to expect good re- 
sults when a highly fitted ram is 
turned out with ewes and allowed to 
lose flesh. As he loses flesh he is also 
losing vigor, and the result is bound 
to be disappointing. 
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The features that have made 
WallismAMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST TRACTOR—stand clear 
and convincing. It requires no 











light weight. 
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Why the Wallis Means 
Bigger, Better Crops 


Every feature of the Wallis 
spells great strength coupled with 
The Wallis has 
more drawbar horsepower per 
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bs great study to see why Wallis pound of weight than any other 
KS Powef means more acres per tractor on the market. That ex- 
® hour—whatever the field oper- plains Wallis’s record in demon- 
ation. strations throughout the country. 
Examine that exclusive Wallis Wallis power means more acres 
I H feature, the U-shaped frame, per hour—thousands of Wallis 
lel which combines great strength farmers have proved that. And 
‘ and rigidity with light weight. more acres per hour means more 
4 Watch the heavy duty valve-in- dollars per acre. 
ie head motor as it performs hour Write us for information on 
het after hour, at maximum load, how the Wallis is performing in 
12] without heating up or steaming. your section. What Wallis is 
le | Inspect the vanadium steel gears, doing for your neighbors is the 
IF\ enclosed and running in a bath surest proof of what it will do 
| of oil. for you. 
I 
ikof! J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
| | Dept. A-556, Racine, Wisconsin 
| NOTICE: We want 
the public to know that 
" | the WALLIS 
| TRACTOR 
is made by the -f. 
| Works CoM. 
\F| PANY of Racine 
| NOT the "produat of 
with “J. I CASE™ 
as part of its corpe- 
During the warm weather in the | ewes at night, so that he will not over- 
early fall, all the sheep should be | exert Sieneaal: spo in the pains Seed Corn Dryers 


dipped to let them go into the winter 
as free from ticks as possible. Sheep 
do not thrive properly if infested with 
these parasites, and they are especial- 
ly undesirable at lambing time. 


The time of breeding will depend 
largely on when the lambs should 
come. The period of gestation in the 
ewe is roughly five months, and if 


good, warm lambing pens are avail- 
able the ewes may be bred to lamb 
early in the year. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, however, the month of April 
is soon enough for the lambs to come 
and the ewes should be bred accord- 
ingly. 

The number of ewes for each ram 
will vary with the age and vigor of 
the ram. A good, vigorous, aged ram 
may be given up to forty ewes, a 
shearling thirty, and a lamb from fif- 
teen to twenty. For the last few days 
the ram should only be turned with the 





and the result be a poor crop of lambs. 
The ram should be marked on the un- 
der side of the brisket with keel, which 
should be applied fresh every day, so 
that the bred ewes can be told readily. 
At the end of three weeks the color 
of the keel should be changed so that 
the number of ewes missed may be 
shown. During the breeding season 
the ram should be exceptionally well 
fed to keep him in the best shape pos- 
sible. He should receive from one to 
three pounds of grain per day, accord- 
ing to the size of the ram. A mixture 
of equal parts of bran and oats makes 
the best grain ration, and he should be 
put in a pen by himself to feed, as he 


will then get his grain and not be 
robbed by the ewes. 
Before breeding, the ewes should 


have the wool trimmed on their hind- 
quarters and the wool on the ram’s 
belly should be trimmed as well.—N. 





D. Mackenzie, Canada. 
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Enough Dryers for 
Eight Hundred Ears 


ONLY $8.00 
Don’t take chances 
with your seed cora 


take the best care of 
$8, it will pay wi 





Patented 
INTERSTATE CORN HANGER Con 


Storm Lake, Iowa. 
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XTRAVAGANCE has 

gone by the board. Thrift 

isin the air. Men are buying 
where the value 1s. 


The Firestone thrifty 3% 1s 
leading the small-tire field 
today. Because it 1s built 
on real thrift methods from 
start to finish. 


Firestone experts on the spot 
in the raw material markets 
of the world are able to get 
first choice of quality at quan- 
tity purchase prices. 


Firestone men have worked 
out the way to produce this 
tire by concentrated methods 
—no waste material, no waste 
motion, no waste space. 


And Firestone volume output, through thou- 
sands of dealers, permits selling at a close 
margin. The user gets the benefit. Try 
this Firestone thrifty 32. 


Most Miles 
per Dollar 























(non skid) | 
$22 30 
Gray Tube $32 
Red Tube $45° 











































Juicy Facts 
About Dry Fodder 


The helpful book is yours 


for the asking. It will show 
you how to make juicy extra 
profits from your corn crop. 


Stover worth one-third 
the entire corn crop 


Nearly one-third the value of the 
corn crop is in the etover. Most 
of this is usually wasted in the 
way fodder is handled. Convert. 
ing the fodder into shredded 
stover or stover silage utilizes 
every particle of the crop. The 
crop can be fed much easier and 
valuable time saved. The ma- 
nurial value of the crop is greater. 


Stop the big waste 
the Appleton way 


Get the facts anout dry 
fodder handling. Learn 
what the Appleton Husker 
and Shredder or the combination 
Husker and Silo Filler will earn 
you. No matter what your require- 
mente or the size of your farm, 
there is an Appleton machine 
that will save you moncy, 


Get This Free Book 


Don’t put up with old methods of hand- 
ling fodder any longer four business 
has outgrow no Id methods. our crops 


] Write for 


are too valuable these days. 
this book and other data today. 


APPLETON MFG. COMPANY 
532 Fargo St, Batavia, Ill. 


Omaha, Nebr. Cohenioen, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wesecy 


HUSKER 4»0 SHREDDER 















CUP RICH AIN 


Bave lame backs and biistered hands. Save time : 
which means saving money with this modern ele- 
‘vator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, earliest running elovator mada. 
No short turns to cause friction. 
main driving shaft runs in bab. 
bit metal bearing. Chain has 
16,000 pounds partying capacity. 
Pays or itself wi 


grain itsaves. Write 
ands, Prints ATTSr Vana) 
‘ree. IN ANY CRIB 
Mie Co. RS Bag 
BLUE PRINTS 


FREE 













60 Bu. IN 
3 MINUTES. 
That meana 
Wheat, Oats or 

Kar Corn. 
Elevator made 
in 8 different 

styles. 
Bold on Strong- 
@st Guarantee 
ever written. 





















prtoofin g 


at Factory 







Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated gb Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ay te Sidings, Wallboard, Pai: nts, etc., direct to you 
k-Bottom Factory Pric es. Positive ly greatest 

cher ever made. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost leas; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof, 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and od 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer's 
Ask for Book 


















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof SteelGarages. Set 
upany place. Send postal for 
, showing styles. 
THE ARDS MFG. Co., 
9306-0356 Pike $t., Cincinnati, a. 


| Samples & | 
‘Roofing Book | 








Treating Seed Wheat for Smut 

A Texas correspondent writes: 

“How do use the formaldehyde 
treatment wheat? Our wheat is 


you 


for 






smutted very badly this season.” 
There are two kinds of smut in 
wheat, one of which causes the wheat 
grains to swell up into smut balls. 
These smut balls break very easily and 
cause the smut spores to scatter over 
the field. Some of the smut balls are 
harvested with the wheat and do not 
break until later. This kind of smut 
can be prevented to a very consider- 
able degree by treating the seed wheat 


other kind of 
prevented by 
complete- 


with formaldehyde. The 
smut, which can not be 
the formaldehyde treatment, 
ly destroys the wheat head. This kind 
which is known loose 
on rather earlier than the 
stinking and ordinarily is not 
so noticeable at harvest time. The 
only way it can be prevented is by giv- 
ing what is known as the hot water 
treatment. This treatment is so com- 
plex and there is so much danger of 
killing the seed by using the water too 
hot, that we do not recommend it ex- 
cept in cases where the treatment can 
be given under the supervision of a 
county agent or a man who has made 
of studying «this kind of 


of smut, as 
comes 


smut, 


smut, 


a business 
treatment. 
Probably the 
formaldehyde 
is to soak the 


best way of giving the 
treatment for stinking 
wheat for ten min- 
solution made by dissolving 
formaldehyde in forty- 
While the soak- 


smut 
utes in a 
one pound of 
five gallons of water. 


ing is going on, skim off any smut balls 
which rise to the surface. After the 
seed wheat has soaked in the formal- 
dehyde solution for ten minutes, it 
should be spread out to dry. Ordi- 
narily it will be dry enough to drill by 
the next day, but it may be necessary 
to drill a peck or so more per acre, to 
allow for the swelling. 
Iowa Crops and Soils Field Day 
September Sth has been fixed upon 
as the date for the second annual 
Farm Crops and Soils Field Day, at 


Ames, Iowa. The real purpose of this 
meeting is to give Iowa farmers an op- 
portunity to inspect the farm crops and 
soils experimental plots, study the 
work that is under way, and discuss 
the results that are being secured. Vis- 
itors are invited to meet near the Cam- 
panile, on the central campus, by half- 
past nine o'clock. The party will first 
inspect the farm crops plots north of 
the college. These experiments are of 
special interest and will help to solve 
many of the problems concerning soy 
beans, Sudan grass and nurse crops 
for clover and alfalfa. After returning 
from this inspection trip to the field, 
the party will be invited to study an 
interesting soils exhibit, set up on the 


campus, for the purpose of showing 
some results of the soils investiga- 
tions that can not be studied in the 


fields. 

An effort 
one or more types of 
ers that are adapted to Iowa conditions 


will also be made to show 
limestone crush- 


and may be owned and operated by a 
farmer or a group of farmers, as, for 
instance, a county Farm Bureau. Data 


will also be shown in this exhibit that 


give the results from the use of many 
kinds of fertilizing materials on Iowa 
soils. These facts will be of special 
interest to those from distant parts of 


the state who have soils that are quite 


different from the soil found on the 
agronomy farm 

Early in the afternoon a trip will be 
made to the agronomy farm, located 
two miles south of the campus. This 
farm of 160 acres is an interesting 
place. Nearly the full acreage is laid 
out in small plots that are used for 
farm crops and soils investigations. 
Over one hundred different crop ex- 
periments are under way, covering 
work with practically all of the field 
crops grown in the corn belt. of 
course, the work with corn and small 
grain receives special attention. On 


this farm originated the famous varie- 
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ties of oats known as the Iowa 103 and 


Iowa 105, that are now grown more 
generally than any other in lowa. Here 
was also produced the new oats, the 
Iowar, that is already in high favor 
with many growers. 

The soils plots at the agronomy 
farm cover about fifty acres. The ex- 
periments on these plots are carried 
on in a way that will in time secure 
definite facts about the value of lime, 
rock phosphate, acid phosphate and 


complete commercial fertilizers when 
used on a live stock or grain farm. 
Iowa farmers are rapidly learning from 
the work of the soils section at the 
agronomy farm and the other soil ex- 
periment fields in the state that in 
many cases various fertilizing mate- 
rials applied to Iowa soils give in- 
creased crop yields that are grown at 
a considerable profit. On field day, 
plots will be shown at the farm that, 
untreated, produced in 1920, first cut- 
ting only, 1,600 pounds of clover per 
acre, whereas the plots to which ma- 
nure and limestone were applied pro- 
duced 4,200 pounds of clover, and the 
plots that received manure, limestone 
and rock phosphate yielded 5,100 
pounds. Plots will also be studied on 
which the first cutting of alfalfa was 
incre from 1,180 pounds per acre 
to 2,470 pounds. In 1919, the wheat 
yield in a five-year rotation was in- 
creased from 16 bushels per acre with- 
out treatment to bushels by the 
use of manure applied at the rate of 
eight tons once in four years and acid 
phosphate. The 1920 results with 
wheat practically duplicate those for 
the preceding year. Increased yields 
such as those listed above show very 
profits over the cost of the fer- 
‘ate to some extent the 
the fertilizer 


ased 


2907 
oo. 


large 
tilizers and indic 
importance of studying 
proble m. 





Cottonseed Meal and Oil Meal 
Market 


Oil meal and cottonseed meal are 
now down to around $63 a ton at the 
central markets, as compared with $85 
to $90 a ton in August of last year. 
A drop of $20 to $30 a ton is a very 
real drop, but there are indications 
that prices may weaken slightly more. 
So far as oil meal is concerned, the 
prospective flaxseed crop this year is 


about 50 per cent greater than: last 
year. Moreover, the flaxseed crop 
which was harvested in Argentina 


about seven months ago was about 40 
per cent larger than the year preced- 
ing and nearly 50 per cent larger than 
the pre-war normal. Chances for fur- 
ther weakening in cottonseed meal are 
not quite so favorable as for further 
weakening in oil meal, altho this year’s 
crop of cotton is considerably larger 
than for several years past. If corn 
and oats prices do not weaken much 
below present levels, oil meal and cot- 


tonseed meal may hold fairly steady 
at around $60 to $65 a ton. If, how- 
ever, there is a further heavy drive 


corn prices, we may anticipate 
that oil meal and cottonseed meal may 
sell slightly cheaper than at present. 
If at any time during the next two 
months, oil meal or cottonseed meal go 


against 


much below $60 a ton, at central mar- 
kets, it probably will be a good plan 
for those of our readers who are using 
this feed extensively to lay in a ecar- 
load Both oil meal and cottonseed 
meal can be stored to fair advantage 
without much loss from rat or mouse 


damage 


Chinch Bugs on Winter Wheat 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“There are many chinch bugs in our 

corn. We are wondering if they will 
migrate to the wheat as it 
comes up this fall.” 

The second crop of chinch bugs 

narily €s on in 


as soon 
ordi- 


com August and confines 


its attention pretty largely to corn, 
kafir, sorghum and grass. They do not 
ordinarily damage the fall seeded 
wheat. It is in the spring and early 


summer when the wheat is 


damaged. 


severely 

















CAPSULES 


Worms cause 70% of live stock losses—stop this ter. 
rific loss NOW, Devil Capsules ere sure worm 
stroyers—they kill and carry off those profit eating 
stomach, intestinal worms and bots—they put your 
live stock in perfect condition —positively no bad 
after effects. 

U. S. Government Experts say worm powder , 
in feed is not effective. The principal inyrs 





di 
used in Red Devil Worm Capsules is the be he 
removing worms. Recommended everywhere 

MONEY GACK TRIAL OFFER. If my Devil W: oules 
fail to rid your a eee or Pend es of Worms 
and bots, i will promptly refund the purchase price, 

RED DEVIL FoR HOGS 
00 Red | 1 Cap. 
cicone l setof' 
best instru: ts (ag 
illustrated) and ip. 
structions, prepaid, 


only, $6.75. 


Extra Capsuleg 
_ oie paid, 


1000 
BLUE DEVIL FOR SHEEP 


100 Blue Devil Capsule: ~ 
us- 
trated) and instructions, prepaid, 









only, $6.00. 

Extra Capsules Sent Prepaid. 
25.......-81.75 600......$21.00 
BB... ovccce 6.00 1000...... 40. 


Same instruments used for Hogs, 
Sheep or Goats will fit 
capsules, 

YELLOW DEVIL FOR HORSES 
REMOVE BOTS AND WORMS. 
10 Bot and Worm Capsules, a 

Jaw Spreader and complete in- 

structions, prepaid, $3.60. 
Extra Capsules Sent Prepaid. 

Beecececees 8200 12. ..000002.83.60 


GREEN DEVIL FOR CATTLE 
Relieves Stomach impaction Quickly. Send for Circular, 
FREE * My, Ee Bargain Catalog of farmers’ 

ock growers’ instruments, drugs, 
remedies and | suppites, such as syringes, ¢ g 
knives, trocars, live stock supplies and artificial 
breeders’ instruments. Send for it today 
CHAS. M. HICK & C 0. 


177 N. State St., Dept. 501, Chicago, I, 














Blackleg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO.’S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Blackleg Vaccines 





BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
iN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 





Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackleg Prevention. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


25 Cordsa Day 


Easily Sawed By One “ 
Easy to move fromcut to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. 5S8¥ 
blade easily Write for our low price. 
10-Year Guarantee. 

Ottawa 

Mig. Co. 
2169 Wood St 





























WRITE 
QUICK! 


ay Special Offer on Kerosene En- 

= Power Saws and Drag Log, 

ws. Direct from Factory. Catalog Free. 
ENGINE WORKS 


1530 Empire 1530 Oakiand Ave 
Pittsburgh, Pay” —Kaneae City, Mo. 











ve Alfalfs 

GUARANTEED SEEDS 2 buy Bed Ci For #5: 

Sweet Clover $15; Timothy $5; Rye $2.25; 5 gar #2 
cwt. Bonds accept 

MEIER SEED CO., Russell, Kans 

aaa 
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The-Poultry } 


aisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
enonign this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















Indigestion in Ducks 


ducks have indigestion it is 


When 
not so much because they have been 
overeating, but because they have over- 


If they have 


eaten of grain or meat. 
they won’t 


green food to gorge on, 
overeat. 

Indigestion is sometimes caused by 
lack of water at feeding time. Ducks 
have no crop as a@ half-way station for 
their food; they must have water to 


wash it down. Watch ducks at their 
meals, and note that they gobble the 
meal, then swallow water, dipping their 
heads in until the water comes above 
their eyes. When deep water is not 


wee" them, they can’t get their eyes 
washed out, and the result is that the 
meal sticks and the ducks get sore 
eyes. 

Permanganate of potash may be put 


in the water for ducks if its use is in- 
dicated, but medicine should not be 
given them in water. When medicine 


js required, give it in mash. 

Sore eyes in ducks mean either that 
they have not had deep water for 
drinking or that they have been run- 
ning in dirty, sloppy yards and eating 
in filth. 

Ducks need some meat in their ra- 
tion, but this should not be putrid 
meat. Beef scraps or tankage, fit only 
for fertilizer, will make ducks sick and 


destroy possible profit. 

When ducks seem starved at one 
feeding, and at another will hardly 
touch their food; when their bowels 
are lose, and they are very thirsty, it 


is well to examine the droppings for 
worms, and to give them a good clear- 
ing out with epsom salts. Give one-half 
to two teaspoonfuls for each duck, de- 
pending on the size of the duck. An 
equal amount of a mixture of equal 
parts of turpentine and lard or oil 
should follow the salts next day. If 


worms are present, the ground must 
be thoroly cleaned up and disinfected, 
or the ducks will reinfect themselves. 

Chickens should not be kept with 
ducks; the ducks soil the water, mak- 
ing it unfit for chickens and subject- 


ing them to disease. 





Red on Wing-Bows 


A reader writes: 

“My White Wyandotte cockerels are 
looking fine, with the exception of a 
couple of my best birds that show a 
tinge of red on the wing-bows. Is this 
& fault which will hurt them as 
breeders ?” 

Red on the wing-bow is hard to get 
out of a flock once it is bred in. In this 
case the percentage of birds showing 
Ted is so small that it would be a pity 
to use the faulty birds as breeders, 
end next year see the number in- 
creased. We would rather sacrifice 
these birds or use them in a special 
mating. It is never safe to risk one’s 
entire mating on birds with any seri- 
ous defect. The red is seldom seen on 
the wings of females. 





The Morning Ramble 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It may seem strange to speak of a 
morning ramble for poultry, yet the 
old saying of “the early bird gets the 
worm” is more applicable to poultry 
than to human beings, as it is usually 
applied 

People use this old maxim without 
realizing its significance. Nature pro- 
Vides many things of usefulness that 
We pass by without thinking. There is 
nothing more useful to poultry than 
&morning ramble and a chance to get 
the worm. The nearer we can con- 
form to the laws of nature the more 
Successful will be our labors. Nature 
demands many things which we fail 
to allow: especially is this true in 
handling poultry. We may learn use- 
ful lessons by studying the natural in- 
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Electrical Service Co., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Master Sales Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Golden Rule Service 


in Town or Country 


HE USL Battery Man is picked because he knows batteries 
and how to repair and keep them in order—no matter what 


But the main thing we pick him out for is that he is trustworthy 
and can be counted on to give courteous, efficient service—Golden 


If your battery is getting a little lame you ought to get the USL 
man’s advice. It may be a case where, if nothing is done, the battery 
will soon go to pieces inside, but where a repair will make it as 
The USL man guarantees on an adjustment 
basis all repairs, no matter what the brand of the battery. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Likely there’s one of our fifteen hundred service stations in your town. 
the address of the handiest, just drop a post card to the nearest of the following distributors : 


Capital Battery & Electric Co. 


If there isn't, for 


es Moines, lowa 


U.S. Light & Heat Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 
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stincts of birds and animals. Human 
beings might often do well to apply 
some of these lessons to themselves. 
Birds are early risers and here comes 
in the old maxim of “Early to bed, 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 

The industrious hen goes to roost 
early and if allowed liberty she will 
be out on a morning ramble at the 
break of day. Why a morning ram- 
ble? Perhaps if you would kill and ex- 
amine the contents of the craw of a 
bird on its return from an early morn- 
ing ramble you would understand the 
breakfast nature had provided for the 
bird. Natural instinct has taught the 
bird that the shades of the night and 
the morning dews have drawn the 
worms, bugs and other insects to the 
surface of the ground, and before the 
morning sun drives them back to their 
cells is the time to get them. All that 
is necessary is to give the bird a 
chance and the work is done. 

About fifty years ago in my boyhood 
community in Virginia a man shot a 
bird in his corn field thinking it was 
pulling up his corn which was at that 
time coming thru the ground. He con- 
cluded to open the craw of the bird 
and count the kernels of corn so he 
could estimate the damage the birds 
were doing to his corn. To his sur- 
prise he found but one grain of corn, 
but thirty-six cut worms and other in- 
sects. He had killed one of his best 
friends. 

A very common mistake is that we 
hastily and ignorantly work against 
our own interests. The man who 
would make a success in any line of 
business should study his business and 
know the “whys” and “wherefores.” 
If we watch nature’s laws and the nat- 
ural instincts of birds and beasts and 
as a rule help to supply nature we will 
find it a pretty safe guide. 





The poultry man who is awake to 


business should 
him by his 


the interests of his 
follow the lessons given 
birds and be up and out early in the 
morning. From the time his chicks 
are half grown they should be out at 
the break of day in the morning and 
let them gather what they can find in 
natural supplies, an hour later call 
them in for feeding. If they can not 
have free range, turn them out on the 
roadside while the automobile driver 
is asleep, call them in about the time 
he wakes up. 

Did you ever take a morning ram- 
ble when all nature seems to be wak- 
ened up afresh? Walk out in the or- 
chard, the fields of growing crops, 
along the edge of a timber, the moun- 
tain side or on the bank of a sparkling 
stream, smell the sweet odors of grow- 
ing vegetation and wild blossoms, 
breathe the fresh morning air. You 
return with renewed energy and ready 
for a square breakfast. If you were 
awake you have gained some knowl- 
edge or gathered some thoughts from 
the beauties of nature and you enter 
upon the duties of the day with new 


courage and a determination to be 
more useful in life. 
In my own morning ramble I half 


forgot the chickens, but must return 
to my subject. The Poultry business 
is immense when we take into consid- 
eration its usefulness, its commercial 
values in the world, and its adaptabil- 
ity to all sections of the world. We 
produce wheat in the wheat section, 
corn in corn sections, cotton in cotton 
sections, etc., but everybody, every- 
where, can raise a few chickens and 
they are a finished product ready for 
market anywhere, and everywhere. 
They are within the reach of almost 
every family. Some families, how- 
ever, reach a little too far and get 
them off their neighbor’s roost. 
Ss. B. WENGER. 
Keokuk County, Iowa, 





EGGS WILL BE VERY HIGH 
THIS WINTER 


Government reports show a shortage of 27,000,- 
000 dozen on July Ist 

September eggs are beat to put down 
your eggs are freeh and clean, 
down in 


K & G Egg Preservative 


Will keep good eggs good a year. 





See that 
then put them 


A safe solution to put your eggs down in for 
the winter. Nochange takes place; no odor, no 
taste. Eggs can be used for all purposes. 

One package in powder form sutflictent for 25 to 
30 dozen. Get a package from your dealer or 
order direct; 50c prepaid to your address. 

Agents wanted in every county. 


K & G LABORATORIES, Inc. 
338 East 5ist St., Chicago, Il. 











POULTRY, 











eS YCKOFF 8. C. White Leghorn breeding 

hens. Healthy, hustling, Hogan-tested egg 
machines. Extra fine layers and breeders, produe- 
ing strong chicks, free from disease. Pure white— 
61.75; $2.00; $2.50. Cockere!ls, same strain, $1.75 each. 
Unrelated April hatched White Leghorn cockerels 
from trap-nested hens, laying from 230 to 267 eggs 
per yegr. Pure American strain. Fine, strong, pure 
white birds; excellent shape and combs, $2.60 each. 
Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, Creston, Iowa. R. 4. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 
- “The strain that always lays.’ Early April hatched 
cockerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. 
10¢ YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
laying condition, 82.25 each; 1,°00 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 61.25 each. Must 


make room for growling stock Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, Iowa 











_ BABY c& HIC 1KS 


, BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties 
Catalog free. 


w% Grove, m,. 


Baby Chick Chicks, Hens, Pullets, Cockerels 
Priced reasonable Catalog free. 
FARROW -HIKSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 





lowest prepaid prices. 
Ferry Vail, Garden 
lowa. 








ABY CHICKS High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free, 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 





PRE STOCK 








Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
BAND elo tr. 2 Wisconsin. Two years, 


Trial subscription, 25 cents, 








\/ERRETS FOR SALE—W. E. Wooden, Sey- 
mour, lowa, 





























Music in the Home 


| 
| 
| The refining influence of good music on folks | 


of all ages cannot be overestimated. It is won- 
derfully elevating and educating. 

In many homes where good music is recognized 
for its betterment, you will find Straube Player- 


Pianos. Why? Because music lovers say Straube 





Players play best the songs they like best. 

| The Straube Melo-Harp is something new and | 
| strikingly different. It combines the soft, sweet 
melody of the harp with the full, rich tones of 

the piano. The words of many songsare printed | 


on the player-rolls—always before your eyes. 


The Melo-Harp is easily operated. In fact, ease 
of operation is one of the distinctive features 
of this player. It is pneumatically controlled— 
you turn the harp on or off at will by simply 
pressing a push button. 


The Straube dealer in your town will gladly 
demonstrate the Melo-I larp and play your fa- t 
vorite selections—or you play them yourself. | 
If your town is without a Straube dealer, write 
us direct for catalog. 





STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana | 
Dept. 1-F 


Music in the Home Puts Sunshine in the Hear: 






































Every Grain is Separate 


in 
COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 


No lumps or cakes in this pure, full 
strength salt, and it will never hard- 
en, if given reasonable care. Perfect 
for every farm purpose and for the 
farm home. Packed in convenient, 
non-leaking 70 pound bags. Look 
for the name on every bag. 


Manufactured only by 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 











BOVEE FURNACES “ia 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Hortzontal. 
25 years on the market. 
Cold at Manufacturer's Prices 

Upright Furnaces burn al! Kinds of coal. coke 
or wood, 

Herizontal Furnaces burn four feot wood. 
Have 17x24-im. Double Doors Also burn all 
soft coal. 

Write us for full description and catalog 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 





Upright Pipeless 


Horizoxtal Furnace 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer wi!l not be published. Aq 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, [ow, 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 














Autumn Planting of Hardy 
Perennials 


The Ohio experiment station has a 
specially interesting bulletin on the 
subject of autumn planting of hardy 
perennials. This bulletin states in 
part: “An ideal time in which to be- 
gin such planting is the interval ex- 
tending from September 15th to No- 
vember Ist. Sweet Williams may now 
be divided and will give better results 
than if moved in the spring; an old 
clump of hardy larkspur becomes the 
source of numerous strong divisions; 
worn out plants of hollyhock will be 
rejuvenated by transplanting. Jaby’s 
breath (gypsophila) and upright vir- 
gin’s bower (clematis recta), both fine 
for making bouquets, beside-sea laven- 
der (statice), mullein pink, Chines 
bell flower (Ppatycodon) and others 
are all excellent plants that must not 
be omitted. 

Should there be unlimited 
colonies of yucca, foxglove, hollyhock, 
hardy larkspur( iris or peony are al- 
ways greatly admired. On lawns of 
limited area, perennials may be 
planted in small, informal clumps or 
groups before masses of evergreens or 
shrubbery or in small openings which 
frequently occur along the margin of 
such groups. The perennial border is 
usually a long, narrow bed situated in 
front of a garden fence, alongside a 
walk or facing a tree or shrub growth 
of some kind. In its plant are usually 
grouped according to height. 

For convenience in planting, peren- 
nial plants may be divided into three 
groups, according to height. Holly- 
hock, hardy larkspur, tall rudbeckia, 
boltonias and wild asters comprise the 
taller ones and ought to be used in the 
back row or for the center of groups. 
Next in height foxglove, 
canterbury bells, sweet william, peren 
nial phlox and low growing rudbeckia 
all of which lend themselves to mass- 
ing and ought to be banked before the 
taller kinds. As low border or edging 
plants the third group of perennials 
will consist of lungwort, leadwort, col- 
umbine, hardy feverfew (pyrethrum 
roseum) and old woman, a_ silver 
leafed plant which resembles dusty 
miller but is hardy. 

Some of the perennials have a high 
value for cutting and in the vicinity of 
cities may be sold to flower stores and 
markets. A few plants whose flowers 
have a commercial value are the dou- 
ble forms of pyrethrum, which come in 
pink, red and white; upright virgin’s 
bower (clematis recta), coreopsis 
grandiflora, delphinium and perennial 
pea. The variety of perennial pea 
called White Pearl has unusually large 
white flowers that are very useful in 
the making of floral designs. 


space, 


comes the 





Geraniums 

Where a street car winds past a 
shack of a house in a suburb of Des 
Moines, there is always a window gay 
with geraniums thru the window, and 
a window box equally gay in summer, 
for there is no ground about this shack 
in which to grow a flower. The owner 
as she goes to her daily work as laun- 
dress watches for geraniums in other 
gardens, and if she is given a slip, as 
often happens when one flower lover 
meets another, she has as much vleas- 
ure in anticipating the effect in her 
window as more fortunate flower lov- 
ers have in planning an entire color 
scheme of choice varieties. 

One of the speakers at the Biennial 
said: “Talk of the man who made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, what is he to the woman who 
made a whole bunch of flowers grow 
where none grew before.” 

The geranium has been treated rath- 











er shabbily at times; mean things haye 
been said about the garden of 
raniums, but when other flowers fade 
and wither, it is the geranium that 
makes the garden gay. 
nium blossoming in suburban windows 
that brings color into the lives of inany 
men and women who could not 
a flower less easily grown. 

If the garaniums have been bloom 
ing in the garden, slip them for winte; 
growth. Make a whole bunch of fioy 
ers grow where none have grown he 
fore. 


It is the g£era- 





Apple Pie As Food 


When doctors agree that a 
pie is a food, and not an ir 
coming at the end of a meal 
already supplied the nourishmen 
men have cause to be glad. Th ng 
back to the days when appk ling 
and dip was a square meal in it the 
dip being whole milk with sugar 
meg or cinnamon. 

Apple pie crust for invalids 
times made with whole wheat 


shortening being sour or swe: eam 
Again it is made with a crust read 
For this kind of pie cut thin s of 
bread as large around as_ the pples, 
one for each apple used, Butter bak- 
ing dish, put the bread on the bot and 
the apples on top, cored, Fill t holes 
in the apples with sugar, and pu small 
piece of butter on top. Put i: slow 
oven and bake, basting the apples with 


the syrup which forms, or bak« cas 


serok Serve hot with cream, | cu 
tard or dip. 

A similar pie is made by pe and 
quartering apples and baking \ stale 
sponge cake. Acid jelly is times 
baked in this pie, filling it in of 
the center of the dish. This rved 
cold 

Brown Betty is a good, wholes dist 
For this, butter the baking dis wit! 
alternate layers of crumbled b i and 
apples, sweetened and flavored wit! spice 
When the dish is full, the bread crumbs 
should be at the top. Dot them th bits 
of butter, and add a cup of ter 
Bake. If more apples are desir bake 
a dish of apples, and when d pour 
over them a syrup boiled till i reads. 
This makes a very delicious d I 


eaten with bread and butter 
syrup mingled with the juice b+ espe- 
cially good. 





Green Tomato Mincemeat 


\ subscriber writes: 

“Willl you please give me the recipe! 
green tomato minemeat? Can beets be 
used instead of tomato?” 

To make a small quantity of green to- 
mato mincemeat, take 1% cups of green 
tomatoes chopped, %4 cup of water, % 


teaspoon of cinnamon, 1% cups of apples 
chopped, % teaspoon of mace, “ cup ol 
raisins seeded and chopped, % t poor 








of cloves, % teaspoon of salt, 1 cup ol 
brown sugar, % cup of fruit e OF 
sirup, 4% cup of beef fat melted, 2 table- 
spoons of vinegar. Mix and cook slowly 
for one hour. This is enough r two 
pies. 

Boiled beets chopped fine are used in 
the regular mincemeat recipes W aj 
ples are scarce They could be used In 
this recipe instead of the green tomato 

White Beets 

A reader asks: P 

“What is the matter with n ts. 
When I can them they turn whit ey 
are nice and red when I put tl on. 
What makes canned corn dark? 

To retain the color of beets, tl or 
four inches of the stem must be left oP 
and all of the root until they have been 
blanched and cold dipped; then t skip 
may be scraped off and the ro ind 
stems removed. Beets are better | d 
in steam than in water. 

Corn is sometimes dark when « d in 
the pressure cooker because it ned 
at too high a pressure, Directions differ 
for processing corn. One book says forty 
minutes at twenty pounds pressu! in- 
other ninety minutes at ten pound a 
sure. The latter gives a bette 6 
can of corn 

Safety Light for Children 

If necessary to send children with 8 
light, try the following scheme: Fastes 
a short candle to the bottom of 2 5/a5$ 
fruit jar with candle drippings. The s/s 


should protect the blazing wick {rom 
drafts, 
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[ Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
aid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
e ainly and be sure and eign your name and address. 
“Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wartsces’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


— 
a VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 


CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 

















'551—Ladies’ and Misses’ Corset 
- in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 





Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist— 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
ind 48 inches bust measure. 
Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
to 46 inches bust measure. 
—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 
ist measure. 
Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 


Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
6 to 32 inches waist measure, 
Boys’ Eton Suit—Cut in sizes 
years, 
Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 4 





» patterns will be sent to any 
receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
on magazine, containing all the 
tyles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
d send all orders to the Pat- 
rtment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
wa Allow about ten days for 
of patterns or fashion magazine, 








Making Jelly With Honey 
A young bride asks: 
— make jelly with honey?” 
but ve never made jelly with honey, 
ut the government gives the following 


formul which doubtless has been well 
ested 

eet ‘factory jelly may be made by 
of one-half to three-fourths of a cup 


rup or honey to one cup of fruit 





co, ‘owing the general directions for 
~casogapen. The proportion of sugar 
a. # 4 will depend upon the acidity of 
tay ‘in content of the fruit juice, On 
ot the water content of the corn 
cooking t juice will require a little longer 


efore the jelly point is reached,” 



















It’s) Great to Wake. Up 
Feeling Fine 


—ready to tackle the day’s work. 


. ee '% 
But you must get the right rest.* You can’t sleep restfully unless you are com- 
fortable—completely relaxed. The old bed spring with the sags and humps and 
the old hard lumpy mattress interfere with your proper rest 






: ; cigs me en i 
Think this over! If you are not perfectly comfortable when you_are dropping off to sleep» 
your tired muscles will not be relaxed and rested. 


. & , ; 
But you can change all this.’ You can get perfect rest every minute of your sleeptime— 
by equipping your bed with a Way Sagless Spring and Way Neverspread Mattress. 


Way's adless Spring, 


MNO. S9Og i717 any wAy 





NAY Never Spread Mattress 


The _ Scheme ia in the Fea” 


Elastic enough to “give” with every mo-" 
tion, yet rigid enough to provide a firm 
support for the body. It never sags or 

gs—never squeaks—never tears bed- 


Made of thin layers of clean, elastic cot- 
ton. Will not mat down or get lumpy. 
It is kept in perfect shape by the specially 












sewed, tailormade tick. Fully Guaran- 












of 
Guaranteed for a 


Get the Way Sleep-Book. Don’t just sleep—but rest. 


This book tells how, 


Minneapolis Bedding Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


418-598 East Hennepin Ave. 


ding : a occupants do not roll to center 


Quarter of a Century or breaks within 
25 years, a new spring will be 
furnished free, 


teed. 


If it sags, stretches 
mattress, 


If it spreads more than 1 inch 
either way in 10 years, you get a new 


















SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How Mr. Flying Squirrel Almost 
Got Wings 


Jimmy Skunk and Peter Rabbit were 
having a dispute. It was a good-natured 
dispute, but both Jimmy and Peter are 
very decided in their opinions, and neith- 
er would give in to the other. Finally 
they decided that as neither could con- 
vince the other, they should leave it for 
Grandfather Frog to decide which was 
right. So they straightway started for 
the Smiling Pool, where on his big green 
lily-pad Grandfather Frog was enjoying 
the twilight and leading the great Frog 
chorus. Both agreed that they would ac- 
cept Grandfather Frog’s decision You 
see, each was sure that he was right. 

When they reached the Smiling Pool, 
they found Grandfather Frog looking very 
comfortable and old and wise. “Good 
evening, Grandfather Frog. I hope you 
are feeling just as fine as you look,” said 
Jimmy Skunk, who never forgets to be 
polite. 

“Chug-a-rum! I'm feeling very well, 
thank you,” replied Grandfather Frog. 
“What brings you to the Smiling Pool 
this fine evening?’ He looked very hard 
at Peter Rabbit, for he suspected that 
Peter had come for a story. 

“To get the wisest person of whom we 
know to decide a matter on which Peter 
and I can not agree; and who is there so 
wise as Grandfather Frog?” replied 
Jimmy. 

“How many animals can fly?’’ returned 
Jimmy, by way of answer. 

“One,” replied Grandfather Frog. I 
thought everybody knew that. Flitter the 
Bat is the only animal who can fly.” 

“You forget Timmy, the Flying Squir- 
rel!” cried Peter, excitedly. ‘‘That makes 
two.” 

Grandfather Frog shook his head. 

“Peter, Peter, whatever is the matter 
with those eyes of yours?” he exclaimed. 











“They certainly are big enough. I wonder 
if you will ever learn to use them. Half- 
seeing is sometimes worse than not see- 
ing at all. Timmy can not fly any more 
than I can.” 

“What did I tell you?” 
Skunk, triumphantly. 

“But I've seen him fly lots of times!” 
persisted Peter. “I guess that anyone 
who has envied him as often as I have 
ought to know.” 

“Humph!" grunted Grandfather Frog. 
‘J guess that’s the trouble. There was 
so much envy that it got into your eyes, 
and you couldn’t see straight. Envy is 
a bad thing.” 

Jimmy Skunk chuckled. 

“Did you ever see him away from the 
trees?”’ continued Grandfather Frog. 

“No,” confessed Peter. 

‘Did you ever see him cut circles in 
the air like Flitter the Bat?” 

“No-o,” replied Peter, slowly. 

“Of course not,” retorted Grandfather 
Frog. ‘‘The reason is because he doesn't 
fly. He hasn’t any wings. What he does 
is to coast on the air. He’s the greatest 
jumper and coaster in the Green Forest.” 

“Coast on the air!’ exclaimed Peter, 
“T never heard of such a thing.” 

“There are many things you never have 
heard of,”’ replied Grandfather Frog. “Sit 
down, Peter, and stop fidgeting, and I'll 
tell you a story.” 

The very word “story” was enough to 
make Peter forget everything else, and 
he promptly sat down with his big eyes 
fixed on Grandfather Frog. 

‘It happened,’ began Grandfather Frog, 
“that way kack in the beginning of things 
there lived a very timid member of the 
Squirrel family, own cousin to Mr. Red 
Squirrel and Mr. Gray Squirrel, but not 
at all like them, for he was very gentle 
and very shy. Perhaps this was partly 
because he was very small and was not 
big enough or strong enough to fight his 
way as the others did. In fact, this little 
Mr. Squirrel was so timid that he pre- 
ferred to stay out of sight during the day, 
when so many were abroad. He felt safer 
in the dusk of evening, and so he used to 
wait until jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had 
gone to bed behind the Purple Hills be- 
fore he ventured out to hunt for his food. 
Then his quarrelsome cousins had gone 
to bed, and there was no one to drive 
him away when he found a feast of good 
things.” 


cried Jimmy 


(Concluded next week) 






















































Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 
valuable suggestions you cannot get else where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 








BAIK & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldg... Des Moines, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Waterfy Your Home 
With the Leader 


Putting in a water system to supply your home and your stock 
deserves careful consideration. A mistake is serious and 
expensive. A convenience that doesn’t work right, that has 
to be tinkered with, is an inconvenience. 


‘eae 








Don’t run any risk, Be safe, sure, certain. Install the 








Home Water Systems—Leaders in fame as 
well as in name. 
We know all systems, but we sell the 
Leader because it has been proven best 
by yearsof test. It will last a life 
time. It is the only home water sys- 
tem where the tanks and pumps are 
manufactured, and the whole system 
completed and tested as a unit in one 
factory. Since 1903 the Leader has 
given satisfaction. 
j g If you don’t know th 
write us 


One of the Leader Home 
Wate ome he 





Leader 


th 
quirements of every home 
and far 











local Leader dealer, 


Beckman Bros. 


Des Moines 





Tanks, Pumps and 
Power Equipment 


In 





























WILL IT RAIN? 
Consult This Weather Prophet 


It is surprisingly reliable on local weather conditions. 
Made in America on strictly scientific principles. 


When the weather is fine the children will be out. | 
When stormy weather approaches the witch comes 
out from 8 to 24 hours ahead of rain or snow. 





The house is made in Hardwood in Swiss cottage style 
and is decorated, as in the picture; with thermometer, 
elk’s head, bird’s nest and birds, etc. It has four 
windows and two doorways. 
Very Unique and Attractive—An Excellent Gift 
egular Price $1.50 
receipt of $1.25 cash or 


Sent prepaid to readers or 
money order—no checks. Write name and address 
plainly 

KEYDEL BROS., Dept. 29 


DETROIT, MICH. 


— 


599 Mt. Elliott Ave., 











HIS coffee is the 
same fine ‘‘rich 
and mellow” drink 
as ever. For we 
keep up its quality. 
Buy it oven-fresh 


in these six-pound 
useful tin pails 


‘Reflex 
\ | Slicker 


iy He has the best 
Look fr Waterproof 


Relea garment made 
~ Ege ZOWER's 














AJ-TOWER CO. ; 
£STABL/SHED 1836 


BOSTON. MASS 





i 


7184 BRNO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Western Grocer Co. 
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A Wise Queen Visits the 
Wisest of Kings 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 12, 1920. I Kings, 10: 
1-13, 23-25.) 

“And when the Queen of Sheba 


heard of the fame of Solomon concern- 
ing the name of Jehovah, she came to 
prove him with hard questions. (2) 
And she came to Jerusalem with a very 
great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and pre- 
cious stones; and when she came to 
Solomon, she communed with him of 
all that was in her heart. (3) And Solo- 
mon told her all her questions: there 
was not anything hid from the king 
which he told her not. (4) And when 
the Queen of Sheba had seen all the 
wisdom of Solomon, and the house that 
he had built, (5) and the food of his 
table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, 
and their apparel, and his cup-bearers, 
and his ascent by which he went up 
unto the house of Jehovah; there was 
no more spirit in her. (6) And she said 
to the king, It was a true report that I 
heard in mine own land of thine acts, 
and of thy wisdom. (7) Howbeit, I be- 
lieved not the words, until I came, and 


mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, the 


half was not told me; thy wisdom and 
prosperity exceed the fame which I 
heard. (8) Happy are thy men, happy 
are these thy servants that stand con- 
tinually before thee, and that hear thy 
wisdom. (9) Blessed be Jehovah thy 
God, who delighted in thee, to set thee 


on the throne of Israel; because Jeho- 
vah loved Israel forever, therefore 
made he thee king, to do justice and 
righteousness. (10) And she gave the 
king a hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, and of spices very great store, 
and precious stones: there came no 
more such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of Sheba gave to 
King Soloomn. (11) And the navy also 
of Hiram, that brought gold from 


Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of almug-trees and precious 
stones. (12) And the king made of the 


almug-trees pillars for the house of 
Jehovah, and for the king’s house, 
harps also and psalteries for the sing- 
ers: there came no such almug-trees, 
nor were seen, unto this day. (13) 
And King Solomon gave to the queen 
of Sheba all her whatsoever 
she asked, besides that which Solomon 
gave her of his royal bounty. So she 
turned, and went to her own land, she 
and her servants. 


desire, 


“(23) So King Solomon exceeded all 
the kings of the earth in riches and in 
wisdom. (24) And all the earth sought 
the presence of Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, which God had put in his 
heart. (25) And they brought every 
man his tribute, vessels of silver, and 
vessels of gold, and raiment, and ar- 
mor, horses, and mules, a 
rate year.” 


and spices, 
year by 

When a nation which has heretofore 
been confined to narrow limits bursts 
its fetters and reaches out in discov- 
ery, trade or war to other and far dis- 
tant Jands and other civilizations, there 
follows, if the nation has the seeds of 
greatness in it at all, a phenomenal 
quickening and enlargement in every 
department of human effort—in arms, 
literature, business and statesmanship. 
England in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
furnished a striking illustration of this 
fact. At no period since has she pro- 
duced a Shakespeare or a Bacon. Nev- 
er since has England had more coura- 
geous soldiers or sailors or produced 
greater generals or admirals. So far 
as its influence on the world is con- 


8 statement May not always 


cerned, the Elizabethan period the 
golden age of English history, 


A similar but much more remarkable 
development of Jewish character took 
place in the days of Solomon. r to 
the time of David, Israel had been ap 


aggregation of petty tribes hemmed jn 
on two sides by deserts and on anot 
by the sea, without a single g 

bor, and its coast in possession of the 
hostile Philistines and scarc« 
hostile Phoenicians on the nort} 
conquests of David opened tl 
and the genius of Solomon in \ 
literature, business and statecraft made 
Israel suddenly a world power in those 
days. His marriage with the daughter 
of Pharaoh brought the Jew in touch 
with Egyptian thought and enterprise, 
and for the first time since the exodus, 


less 
The 
way 
dom, 


His alliance with Hiram of Tyre fy. 
nished Israel with a great aport, 
with skilled sailors and workmen ae. 
complished in all the arts and crafts, 
and all at once she became a great sea 
power. Lines of trading vessels sailed 


from Tyre to Egypt and all Mediterra. 
nean ports, bringing in the gold and 
silver of Tarsus, or Taressus, in Spain, 
the great western source of the pre 
cious metals in those days. Other lines 
of ships controlled jointly by Hiram 
and Solomon traversed the Red 
reaching out to India, Malabar, Su 
matra and Malacca. The three years’ 
cruise mentioned might involve the en- 
tire navigation of the contin« nt of Af: 


Sea, 


rica, departing from Ezion-geber and 
coming in thru the straits of Citpraliar 
to Tyre. Evidence of the first men- 


tioned journeys may be seen in the im- 
pure Sanscrit words introduced at this 
time into the Hebrew, as well as in the 
strange birds and animals now seen 
for the first time in the streets of Jeru- 
salem. A period of wonderful financial 
prosperity followed, of which a strik- 
ing description may be found in! 
Kings, 4: 20-25. “Judah and Israel (both 
division of the nation now for the first 
time being firmly united) were many, 
as the sand which is by the sea in mul 
titude, eating and drinking, and mak- 
ing merry” (twentieth verse). “Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man ut 
der his vine (the vine which clam 
bered around his porch) and under his 
fig tree (the fig tree which grew in his 
own garden), from Dan (on the north) 
even to Beer-Sheba (on the south), all 
the days of Solomon” (twenty-fifth 


verse). Gold was as abundant silver 
and silver as the stones of the street, 
and the baser metals were not counted 


as of any value at all. Under the genils 
of Solomon literature flourished as 
never before or gince in Jsrael. It took 
the form of puzzles, writers asking and 
answering the questions, brief and set 
tentious proverbs, reminding us on the 
one hand of the methods of Socrates 
and on the other of the methods of the 
greatest of all Teachers, who, on the 
streets of Jerusalem and in the fields 
and valleys of Galilee, cast His 
thoughts in the form of parables, of 


which the greatest exemplar was not 
the priest nor the prophet, but King 
Solomon. 

Voyagers as they natin the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, or the Indiat 
ocean, would tell of the riddles and 
proverbs of their great king, so that 


his fame spread thru all lands and 
Jerusalem became the Athens of Asia 
and Africa if not Europe. Scholars and 
statesmen regarded it as an intellec 
tual shrine to which the more gifted 
would make pilgrimages. 

One of these journeys is recorded: 
that of the queen of Sheba, herself @ 
literary character. Her kingdom may 
have been that of Sabea, in south Ar 
bia, and, judging from the presents 
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,o brought, it probably was, altho the 
Arab tradition makes her the queen of 
Abyssinia in Africa. 

What particularly interested her was 


sl 


Sol n’s conception of the Divine 
ch: er: the name of Jehovah, un- 
kn heretofore beyond the limits of 
the Holy Land. “When the queen of 
She eard of the fame of Solomon 
co! ng the name of the Lord.” The 
gre n of all advanced and highly 
cit i nations have had a theory of 
the stence and character of the 
Divine Being and His connection with 
the development of the character and 
re s of the nation. Surrounding 
nations always attributed Israel’s pros- 
perity to the favor of Israel’s God— 
Jehov h 


She had evidently pondered deep and 
long on this mystery of mysteries, the 
nature and character of the God behind 
all phenomena, and hence she had 
many questions to ask concerning the 
character of this Being who had for 
long centuries been identified with the 
fortunes of Israel. Doubts she had to 
be solved, and we read that “she com- 
muned with him of all that was in her 
heart,’ and Solomon, we are told, an- 
swered satisfactorily all her doubts 
and questions. The main mission of 
the queen was, therefore, religous; to 
find for herself the true God. 

Woman-like, she was profoundly im- 
pressed with the high civilization of 
the Jewish people as evidenced by 
Solomon’s magnificent style of living. 
Whether she came from Arabia or 
Abyssinia, the contrast between the 
barbaric simplicity of her own land and 
the glorious temple, the munificence of 
the court, the wide bridge which 
spanned the chasm between the palace 
of Solomon and the temple, “his way of 
going up into the house of the Lord,” 
the splendid retinue of the court, the 
perfection of his service, made a most 
deep and lasting impression upon her 
mind. She had expected much, and 
therefore came with her train of cam- 
els bearing gold and spices the like of 
which had never before been seen in 
Israel, but when she had been given an 
opportunity to see the splendor and 
magnificence of Solomon’s court, we 
are told “there was no more spirit in 
her.” She could not tell which aston- 
ished her the most, the wisdom of Sol- 
omon or his material prosperity. 

But if as a barbaric queen she was 
carried away by the outward magnifi- 
cence of Solomon, she complimented 
the people of Israel not on this out- 
ward prosperity, which, alas, was so 
soon to perish, but upon the opportu- 
nity they had of hearing the wisdom of 
their most noted king (eighth verse). 
More and better than this, she congrat- 
ulated them on their knowledge of the 
true God to whom Israel owed its great- 
ness, and on the justice and equity of 
Solomon’s administration of public af- 
fairs. In her opinion, and she was evi- 
dently a wise woman, just laws wisely 
administered were the best evidence 
of the love and favor of the true God 
(ninth verse), and after the marner of 
kings and queens in those days she 
fave gifts of gold and spices the like 
of which Israel had never seen before. 

Let us not forget the lesson which 
Jesus draws from this visit: “The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon: and, be- 
hold, a greater than Solomon is here.” 

The queen of Sheba was but one of 
many rulers who came to visit Solo- 
mon, to see for themselves the splen- 
dor of his palace and the temple, and 
berhaps even more to hear the words 
of wisdom that fell from his lips. What 
a pity that he should forget that his 
Wisdom and wealth were given him 
that he might extend the knowledge 
of his God to other nations. Failing 


in this, the kingdom was lost to his 
successors. 





Holsteins Sell Well—John Rochau, a 
re ett county, Iowa, farmer, recently sent 
o oad of fat Holstein heifers to the 
ae market, where they sold for 

‘9 per hundredweight. They were sold 


- export to Belgium. They averaged 
» 468 pounds, 


1920 





A Successful Life 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An editorial published in your paper 
and a comment on it by an eastern 
man has prompted the following: 

Sometimes we wonder just what we 
mean when we say was a 
successful man. I have just heard of 
the death of an acquaintance who 
failed to live the three score and ten. 
Twenty-five years ago, when he was 
young, I heard men say: “John will 
kill himself by hard work.” And now 
at fifty he is dead. He owned 300 
acres of Iowa land. He leaves a family 
of several children. They barely have 
an eighth grade education. He was 
considered successful. But we wonder 
if he was. If the prevailing opinion is 
true, that he shortened his life by over- 
work, he has traded twenty years of 
this life, more or less, for 300 acres of 
land. Anyone would consider that a 
poor trade. 

Any community can tell of instances 
where strong young men have over- 
worked and exposed themselves need- 
lessly, and as a result pneumonia and 
“flu” have taken them. Many of fhem 
had prospered financially and were 


So-and-So 





considered 


times wonder just 


man is like. I like to turn to the first Many people have been afraid to 
of the Psalms for the answer: “Blessed | pasture Sudan grass because they 
is the man that walketh not in the | feared that Sudan grass might cause 
counsels of the ungodly, nor standeth poisoning in the same way that sor 
Acitahs is in the law of the Lord, and | “*¥® See® very fow cases of Eau 
in his law doth he meditate day and grass poisoning and, as far as We 
night.” “And he shall be like a tree know, there have been al cases what- 
planted by the rivers of water, that soever in the corn belt. Recent inves- 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season mee tages - me Oxiahomea experimen 
and whatsoever he doeth shall pros- station indicate why Sudan grass may 


” 


per. 


The successful man is one who will 
not sacrifice health nor life nor char- 
acter nor principles for land or riches, 
but will strive to prosper by honorable 
He will “delight in the law of 
He will so live that when 
he is finally called to leave this world, 
he will go with the knowledge that he 
is leaving it a better, cleaner and hap- 
pier world than he found it, because 
of his life and influence. 


means. 
the Lord.” 


It is time we stopped calling those 
successful who are rich in the material 
things of life only. 


Hardin County, Iowa. 


successful. So we 
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some- 
successful 


Sudan Grass Poisoning 


what a 





























be safer than sorghum. They found 
that on analysis Sudan grass even un- 
der conditions favorable to the pro- 
duction of hydrocyanie acid only pro- 
duces about one-third as much as sor- 
ghum. Strange to say, there is a much 
smaller amount of hydrocyanic acid in 
Sudan grass leaves in the afternoon 
than in the morning. Everything con- 
sidered, we may conclude that Sudan 
grass is a safe pasture under ordinary 
corn belt conditions. In Kansas they 
have found it to be the best of all an- 
nual pasture crops. In southern lowa 
this may also be true, altho in north- 
ern Iowa we rather incline to the view 
that rape, one year with another, is 
the best of all annual pasture crops. 
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My LADY'S 


», nese eegges in which beauty is the first con- 
sideration, for the bedrooms built-in dressing 
tables that are a part of the house itself, mantels 
that carry out the architectural type of the house— 
these are items of Curtis Woodwork. 
doors we build, and the china closets, the windows, 
the wall paneling, the cupboards, the bookcases, 
and all the interior woodwork which, built into a 
home, make it livable and lovable, they are all part 
of the Curtis plan to place beautiful homes within 


the reach of all who would build. 


For over fifty years Curtis Woodwork has been 
known as good woodwork—honest craftsmanship. 
But we began to see our business as something 
more than a mill making a good product. 
lieved we could help America toward a happier 


type of architectural expression. 


With the cooperation of Trowbridge and Acker- 
man, New York architects, we are able to offer 
home-builders portfolios of Better Built Homes, in 
four different architectural types 





Pendrey, C-532 
A charming 5-room house of West- 
ern expression, with the same plan 


as the Colonial house shown here. 


C 
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URTI 


WOODWORK 


“'The Permanent Farniture forl¥our Home!’ 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5040-6040 So. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Det » Mich. Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowa 
Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan, Chicago, Ill. Clinton, lowa 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 


id , ” 
We're not satisfied unless you are. 


— 


Like the 


We be- 


Colonial, Eng- 
lish, Western, and Southern. 
Each portfolio contains 




































































Chamber 


illustrations of exteriors, interiors, and floor plans,\ 
with complete descriptions of 32 homes. ‘These 
houses range from 3-room cottages to 8-room homes. |’ 
Curtis Woodwork and built-in furniture for these ! 
homes was designed by the same architects 
that designed the houses, to insure harmony of 
expression. 


The designs and sizes of Curtis Woodwork 
being standardized, the lowered cost of production 
has brought the price of beautiful woodwork lower 
than it has ever been before. 

Curtis Woodwork is sold through lumber deal- 
ers. Curtis dealers have the complete catalog to 
show. They can obtain free for prospective 
builders our portfolios of ‘‘Better Built Homes.”’ 
Specify whether you want Volume VI (32 homes 
of 3, 4, and 5 rooms); Volume VII (32 homes 
of 6, 7, and 8 rooms), or Volume VIII (32 
houses suitable for farm use). 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, send 
25 cents with the coupon checked for the portfolio 
you want. (50 cents if in 
Canada. ) 


Dayton, Ohio 





Bradley, C-530 


fo its users This is the Colonial expression of 


the same plan as Pendroy, C-532. 








CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
5040-6040 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 










Enclosed find ...cents in stamps for which please send me 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, § room houses) 25§c; 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol, VII (6,7, 8 room houses) 25¢5 


| Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VIII (houses for farm use) 2§c. 
l (Please check the one you wish) 


Street OF R. PF. Disescccvccscscvessessssesessoesssesessssverses 


TOWRi crc ccccctorcccccasescocscesscoescescces State. 
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[_ Feeding Questions 








Pig Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty-five spring pigs weigh- 
ing around 100 pounds, 
have at least thirty fall pigs. If I keep 
the spring pigs it will be necessary for 


them in a dry lot. I have an oppor- 
tunity to sell these spring pigs at per- 
haps 15 cents a pound. It seems as 
tho there would be a good demand for 
spring pigs because we have a rather 
large corn crop in prospect and con- 
siderable of it will be soft. Would you 
advise me to sell my spring pigs? I 
have plenty of old corn to keep them 
until new corn comes on.” 


It would seem that some time dur- 
ing the next year and perhaps during 
the next six months, that hogs will 


again become a profitable market for 
corn. During the past month or two, 
corn prices have broken more severe- 
ly than hog prices. During the fall, 
both corn and hog prices will doubt- 
less break, but the possibilities are 
that corn prices will continue to break 
more severely than hog prices. 

We are rather inclined to advise our 
correspondent to sell his spring pigs at 
15 cents a pound and keep his fall pigs 
Unless he feels that he is likely to 
have a considerable quantity of soft 
corn which he would like to market 
thru his spring pigs late this fall, the 
probabilities are that the fall pigs will 
furnish a more profitable market for 


corn than the spring pigs. The hog 
market will probably reach its low 
point some time next December, and 
from that time on should gradually 
work into better position. Fall pigs 
put on the market next spring may 


perhaps not show a profit on the corn 
fed to them, but the chances are bet- 
ter for these pigs to show a profit than 
spring pigs which are put on the mar- 
ket about the middle of the winter. 


Ground Limestone vs. Slacked 
Lime for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Is air slacked lime just as good for 
hogs as ground limestone?” 


There are three common forms of 
commercial lime, ground limestone, 
quick lime, and slacked lime. Of 


these we are inclined to give a slight 
preference to ground limestone as a 
mineral to be kept before hogs at all 
times. Slacked lime is practically as 
good and some people prefer it be- 
cause it is more convenient to get. We 
fF would not use quick lime or stone lime, 
altho after it has been out in the air 
a while it will slack and be just as 
good as ordinary slacked lime. Before 
it slacks it is too caustic for the hogs. 
Both ground limestone and _ slacked 
lime furnish calcium in a non-caustic 
form and that is the important thing. 





Blue Grass Versus Dry Lot 


Results of experiments at the South 
» Dakota experiment station show that 
' when pigs received all the tankage 
and shelled corn they wanted from the 
self-feeder for a period of 105 days, 
both in the dry lot and on blue grass 
» pasture, there was a difference of .27 
of a pound daily in the gain in favor 
Sof the blue grass pasture lot. Two 
f Other lots were fed under the same 
# conditions, but received barley as the 
S grain ration and made a return of .17 
f of a pound more daily in favor of the 
Grass pasture lot. 

» These results indicate that blue 
— @rass pasture is very valuable in fat- 
. tening pigs for market, even if tank- 
age and grains are supplied in abun- 
# dance and the pigs are allowed to help 
ethemselves. A bulletin giving results 
Sin detail is being prepared, which may 
be had by addressing James W. Wil- 
|s0n, Director of Experiment Station, 
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C OWed roof 
y Bina craftiest old cow in your herd can’t 
work this combination — two latches 


that must be squeezed 
at once, like the handles 
of a pair of pliers. 


It’s 





easy for a human hand, but absolutely 
proof against horns. That's just one out- 


standing feature of this new 


ORTE 


‘Dependable Since SixtyEight” 






steel stanchion, Fig. 15—a swinging single-chain- 
hung stanchion that holds the cow safely but gives 
her all the freedom and comfort of the open field, 
@ It hasnosharp edges or square corners to chafe 
or injure the cow; no cracks or recesses to become 
clogged with soured feed; made of smooth tubular 
steel, with all joints closely fitted. 
@ You'll find it a pleasure to work ina barn equipped with 


Porter Stanchions. 


The ease and speed with which the 


cows can be tied and released will soon save the cost of the 
stanchions. You can snap them shut as rapidly as you can 
walk down the stall row, and open them nearly as fast. 


@ There’s a Porter dealer near you who sells Porter 
products because he believesinthem. Let us tell 
you his name and send you the Porter Catalog. 


J. E. Porter Corporation 


921 Guion Street, 


Ottawa, Illinoi 
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Porter Drinking Bowls 
provide a constant sup- 
‘ply of fresh, clean water 
at the right temperature 


slow, 


Porter Litter Carriers 
and Feed Carriers turn and 
mean jobs into 
quick, pleasant tasks 


Por cows, calves, bulls 
hogs — light, airy, 
Porter Steel Pens. 


The tiniest tot can 
and close the Porter- 


Porter Door Hangers 
are storm-proof, bird- 
proof and sag-proof. hun 


h Garage Door—the 
They always work. 8 


AIGHT-AWAY", 





For quick, sure, depent- 
able work in hay har 
vest, Porter Hay Tools} 
“make good”. 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on redwood 

Logs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly sound 

Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
Painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 

Let us send you free avery interesting folder 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO, 
' 


co., 
1 Plymouth Bids. 105 w. q " 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA _— 














ACGME HAY AND MILL FEED Co. 


We bandile al! kinds of 
Carload lots and less at lowest priees—Ask 


fer our priee list. 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX GITY, IOWA 

















F Brookings, South Dakota. 











High or low wheele— 
» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires 
ye mote of all 

heels to fit 
ny ronning gear. 
(Mustrated in colors free. 
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THE IOWA STEEL POST CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


FENCE cums POSTS 


They Put the T in 


Write Today 
for Our Free 
illustrated : 
Booklet | 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence, 









You can not afford to miss this opportuni 
our nearest factory today. 





’ OF STILLWATER 
215 F t. 


ront St. 314 Me 
Fort Madison, lowa 





HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


ain St. 
Stillwater, Mint 


Write 








STRENGTH 
DURABILITY KITSELMAN FENCE 
FLEXIBILITY eee eae PRICES "WAY DOWN 
TERED 0 ign costo sean 
prseeiaeha Sua 8 Soe rela ad 
GUARANTY P Saved 38 per cent 


or better than f expected. 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 


selling plan until you get our free catalog. Wr! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 29@ Munci 













Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla 
writes: “I found all the Fence #8 


You will never know how much you can save thra our 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM, 





te today 
e, Ind. 
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WARVESTER 923 Fostering. Boat toe Oss 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 








MORTON, ILLS. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions coneerning 
datry management will be cheerfully answered. 








Dairying in New York 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

New York as well as New England 
has such a variety of soil that almost 
anything can be said of our farms and 
tell the truth. This applies as much to 
poor land as good, and we have every- 
thing between the extremes. We have 
men come here and buy farms at $10 
an acre and make good on them, but 
a farmer who has rented corn land in 
Iowa or Illinois would not be equipped 
to make a success of such a farm. 
With a thousand or two he makes a 
start. In fact, I had a hired man once 
—a Dane—who, when he came to me, 
probably had less than $50. After 
working for me two years he bought 


afarm. In time he will pay for the 
place. I do not recommend this, but 
it is possible. The farm is somewhat 
difficult to work and needs thought 


and care to make it a success. I am 
not going to recommend this sort to 
the man with $10,000. 

We have fruit farms and grain farms 
—but it seems to me that with a few 
exceptions grain can be grown to bet- 
ter advantage in the west. My own 
experience is in the dairy business, 
and that is what I am going to recom- 
mend to the man who likes it. If he 
does not like it, then I will let some 
other man advise him in relation to 
fruits, or potatoes, or possibly grain. 
Some think we can recommend sheep 
or swine or even beef cattle, but that 
is outside my experience. I mention it 
to show that we have such a diversity 
of opportunities, but one must pick 
land and location. We have the mar- 
kets for everything. 

My own home is in the southern tier 
of counties, in the heart of the dairy- 
ing district. All sorts of land are used 
for dairying, but in most cases inten- 
sive dairying is conducted on some- 
what cheap land, even as we count 
land. The more costly land is used 
for trucking, fruit sometimes, or some 
special crop production. On most dairy 
farms there is some land that for me- 
chanical condition or abrupt ascent is 
not well suited for cropping. I have 
known Very successful dairying on 
level and smooth farms, but, as stated, 
such farms are not commonly given 
over entirely to the dairy. On the bet- 
ter dairy farms, such as I am going to 
recommend to the $10,000 man, there is 
More or less really fine cultivatable 
land 

The next thing that I am going to 
Say is that for six months dairy farm- 
ers, generally speaking, have made no 
money. Before that, for ten to twenty 
years, there has been considerable 
money in good dairying. Now in June 
Wwe made something. In common with 
other sections we occasionally have a 
dry season. It has been six or eight 
years since we have had such a sea- 
son, but we must expect them now and 
then. Milk sold for $2.83 a hundred 
this June, and the cost was not heavy 
for the cows were on pasture. Prices 
advance, and in September we get 
about $3.90. If you are willing to go 
out away from the towns three to five 
Miles on a dirt road, I can find you a 
farm for $20 to $25 an acre that I will 
recommend to an experienced dairy 
farmer. It will make milk as well and 
cheaper than on a high-priced farm. 
What is to be the future of farming in 
this country, I do not know. Wallaces’ 
Farmer Says that we may expect the 
dairy farmer to make good money after 
two or three years. 

One can not expect this land to pro- 
duce well without really good farm 
Management. It takes a man who likes 
work and likes animals to make a suc- 
Cessful dairyman. To the man who 
has been working an Iowa farm and 





has $10,000, I guess I will send him to 
the river valley where many acres of 
the farm are as good as Iowa land, but 
the upland is not so easily worked. He 
gets the farm perhaps for $6,000 or 
$8,000, and has some money to stock 
up with and buy tools and machinery. 
Most likely he will be in debt some- 
what, but not unreasonably. If farm- 
ing comes to its own again after Mr. 
Hoover’s influence of the past gets off 
it will be an easy matter to pay the 
debt on the farm. For a year past it 
has not been easy to make money here 
altho it has been done in a good many 
cases. There are other places where 
farming has not been profitable, be- 
sides the dairy district of New York. 
All in all, I would as soon recommend 
a young man to start farming as any 
other business at the present time. 
Land here may have advanced a little 
in price since five years ago, but prices 
have not made any considerable 
change. I do not look for land to drop 
materially here. Personal property 
will no doubt fall, but that applies as 
much to other localities as to this. 

Relative to our prospects for dairy- 
ing and the profits thereof, there is 
something to say. No mar knows just 
what we are coming to in farming or 
in business. Here in New York, and 
five other states from which milk is 
shipped to New York City at present, 
we have a milk producers’ organiza- 
tion which we call the Dairymen’s 
League. It is an organization of about 
80,000 dairy farmers, and includes the 
most of the dairymen in what we call 
League territory. Those who are out 
are coming to us as fast as we can ex- 
pect. We have in this organization a 
selling agency and it is well support- 
ed. In addition we are forming a 
League Coéperative Creamery Associ- 
ation, and just now we either have 
completed or in process of completion 
plants with a capital of $4,000,000, and 
it is all controlled by farmers thru 
their officers. These plants are large- 
ly engaged in manufacturing, but some 
are selling milk for city consumption. 
Other branches are coming along fully 
as fast as we can get ready to handle 
the business. It is not unlikely that a 
few years will see our farmer owned 
and controlled stations and factories 
handling practically all the milk we 
have. 


One more item in this connection is 
the fact that one city of considerable 
size is being equipped for a farmer 
owned plant to deliver milk to the cus- 
tomers there. Other cities are watch- 
ing this step with interest. I can not 
say what will come of this, but I see 
no reason for doubting that farmers 
can employ just as good men to handle 
such a business as can a board of di- 
rectors of the present corporations. At 
any rate, we hope to sell our own 
products before long, and will do so 
either direct to the consumer or to the 
distributer. We propose to have what 
the stuff brings, whether it be little or 
much. The situation looks hopeful. We 
have made a very respectable begin- 
ning. We will go on, but will proceed 
with caution. 

We buy much of our grain feeds for 
the cows. We buy but little grain ex- 
cept some corn and oats. We buy the 
discard from the cottonseed oil facto- 
ries and from linseed oil mills, flour 
mills, etc. There seems to be a gigan- 
tic organization that handles these 
feeds and charges us millions every 
year for doing less than they are paid 
for doing. We are now capitalizing an 
exchange at a million dollars, with 
farmers as stockholders, to handle the 
feeds and get them to us at less cost. 
The experience of a few years with 
$30,000 demonstrates that it can be 
done. 

H. H. L. 

Chenango County, New York. 
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The only moving part 
of the Udder Pulsator 


The De Laval Udder Pulsator is a remarkable 
advance in pulsator construction. It has no valves, 
no springs, no weights, no diaphragms. The only 
moving part is the small, plain piston of non- 
rusting, wear-resisting Monel metal, which never 
comes in contact with the milk, is entirely en- 
closed and lasts for years without oiling, adjust- 
ing or repairing. 





The regular movement of the piston effects uni- 
form action of the teat cups and as the piston is 
moved with unfailing regularity by the De Laval 
Master Control, all cows are milked in the same 
manner every day in the year. 

The De Laval Milker is alternating, positive, uniform 
and gentle in action—requiring no adjustment of any kind. 
It is faster, more reliable and more sanitary than any other 
method of milking, and is sold with full knowledge of the 
fact that more is expected of it than of any other milker— 
due to the Company’s reputation for service and satis- 
faction to users of De Laval machinery. 


Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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Feeland @W& 
Look Well x 
in Glover Shirts 





Generously cut Glover shirts fit at Ff | 
every point. They look well. They 
give long wear. They are the satis- 
factory kind for comfort and economy. 
The reason Glover shirts give extra 


satisfaction lies in their unusual cut and 
fine workmanship. They’re of generous 
size—made in the west for big-framed 
westerners. They’re made with the 
painstaking care of an expert seamstress 
and represent and uphold our more than 
fifty years’ manufacturing ideals. 


GOODWEAR 


coos = 
lover bi i) 


GUARANTEED 














The fit of neck and shoulders, the full arm lengths and the 
roominess across back and shoulders are there in Glover shirts— 
and (a big point) Glover Shirts are long enough in the body so 
that they won’t ‘‘work out” at the waist. 


Get Other Glover Garments H 


You'll find a complete line of Glover garments—gloves, 
mittens, caps, work shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater 





| outgrew itself. 





















coats, hosiery, furnishings, leather-sleeve vests, flannel shirts, 
etc. Every article is guaranteed on the basis of satis- 
faction or money back. | 


Send for Free Book 


Learn just why Glover goods are better. This illustrated 
book, free, tells you how to judge workmanship and materials. 
It tells about the various Glover garments. Your dealer will be 
glad to sell you Glover goods, because they add to his reputation. 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 

Dept.73 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, lowa; 
East Dubuque and Savanna, IIl.; Laporte, Ind. 


DEALERS. So 





Dubuque, Iowa 
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The dairy cow is ‘‘temperamental.’’ No farm 
animal responds more generously to good treatment. 
None is so quickly and adversely affected by anger, frizht or discome 
fort. That's why safety, orderly handling and pasture 
comfort in the dairy barn insure more milk and greater 
profit. These necessary features, with economy and con- 
venience, are provided by 


cuss CLAY Sanitary Cow Stalls 


Bolting only 3 parts together completes a permanent stall of 
smooth, strong steel tubing. No dangerous corners. No cumbersome castings. 
Easily kept clean. CLAY 2-Way Stanchion is instantly closed or opened both 
ave with one hand. Adjustable to any size cow or heifer, No sure-stops 
n . Cow-proof lock, Users say CLAY Equipment quickly pays for itself, 
Reasonably Priced. Fully cuaranteed. Sold on 30 days’ trial. 


FREE BARN PLAN SERVICE. CLAY architects will plan your alteras 











tions or new buildings FREE. Ask for catalog and Free Barn Plan Blank. 
IOWA GATECO., 104 Clay St., Cedar Falls, fa. ‘oe-s9<" 








The Story of New Glarus 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Sept. 3, 1999 
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By FRANK M. CHASE 


Farm people have as yet paid little 
attention to the romantic side of their 
industry; they have been too occupied 
with the business of making a living. 
The agricultural history of America, 
however, abounds iu romance. There 
is, for instance, the story of New Gla- 
rus—a story of adventure, of heroic 
search for opportunity, of fortitude and 
privation; yet having withal a distinct 
influence upon the development of a 
now famous agricultural region. 

For the beginning of this story, we 
must go back to the canton of Glarus, 
in Switzerland. This little community 
As the number of its 
inhabitants increased, it became more 
and more difficult for the valiey to 
produce enough food for all of them. 
This was a serious situation; for, it 
should be remembered, the mountain 
communities of Switzerland were 
much less dependent upon one another 
in the early part of the last century 
than are the closely related American 
communities of today. Modern means 
of transportation and communication 
had not yet mastered the Alps when 
the residents of Glarus were face to 
face with their problem of over-popu- 
lation. 

On taking counsel among themselves 
they finally decided to solve their 
problem thru the emigration of a num- 
ber of their families to America, where 
as they had heard lay unusual oppor- 
tunities. But it would have been very 
unlike these sure-footed Swiss to rush 


—the beginning of Swiss chees; 


facture in America, and the founding 
of the dairy industry of Green county 

For many years New Glarus ra, 
mained a place of unending interest tg 
visitors in this region. To enter the 
quaint community seemed like yici+ ng 
a miniature Switzerland, to su ex. 
tent were the Swiss manners eech 
and mode of living preserved. Byep 
today the Swiss tongue may be hearg 
in New Glarus. This community, hoy. 
ever, no longer lives unto itself. The 


indelible impress of those early get. 
tlers is written everywhere in the life 
of Green conty—in the hundreds of yp. 
mistakably Swiss names, in the dyp. 
colored Swiss cattle, with their large 
cow-bells, and in the manufacture of 
the beloved Swiss cheese, while the jp. 
herited traits of thrift and i: 


iustr 

have had a large part in the w) baile 

ing of Green county’s wonderful dairy 
business. 

A marvel in agricultural d velop. 


ment has transpired in Green county 
since that spring day in 1847 when the 
founders of New Glarus used a wash. 











Bis. 


headlong into a wholesale exodus. In- 


stead, they appointed two of their 
number to find in America a region as 
nearly like their homeland as possible, 
to which the emigrants might go. 

After a search of more than a year, 
the two scouts returned. They had 
found, they reported, a location among 
the headwaters of a stream feeding 
the Mississippi river which was very 
similar to their natvie district among 
the headwaters of the Rhine. 

The emigrants were soon under way, 
arrivng in America in 1845. Their 
landing was at Baltimore, whence they 
journeyed by boat down the Ohio river 
to the Mississippi, then northward to 
a landing near the present location of 
Galena, Illinois. At this point the forty 
families in the expedition, numbering 
about 175 men, women and children, 
set out afoot on the last leg of their 
journey, carrying their possessions in 
hand and on back. After several days 
of such travel, they arrived at a hilly 
spot within the present borders of 
Green county, Wisconsin, where was 
to be New Glarus, their adopted home. 

During their first winter in America, 
the fortitude of those sturdy Swiss 
people was tested heavily. The priva- 
tions of the Pilgrims two centuries be- 
fore were suffered. But they perse- 
vered against the tremendous odds, in- 
dustriously setting themselves to bet- 
tering their condition. After a little 
less than two years, in the spring of 
1847, they were established well 
enough that they made their first 
cheese. This event marked two things 











boiler to curdle the milk for their first 
cheese. Modern methods have dis. 
placed the old until Green county pre 
sents today an excellent example of 
progressive dairying. Evidences of the 
prosperity of its farmers may be seep 
at every turn. There are homes, many 
of brick costing $10,000 or more apiece, 
and equipped with every modern 
household convenience; huge dairy 
< Ie =] 
Cael 
bom ya | | 
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Dairy Herd in Green County, Wisconsin 


barns likewise fitted with the most 
modern, sanitary and labor-saving de 
vices; hundreds of herds of registered 
cattle; miles of macadam roads. and 
a motor car for every sixth inhabitant 
with which to travel over them 
Remove the dairy industry from 
Green county, and but little would re 
main. Its dairy investment is estimat 
ed as $50,000,000, while the county's 
total assessed valuation last year was 
but $10,000,000 more. This, however, 
if divided among its inhabitants, would 
permit every man, woman and child to 
have more than $2,000 apiece. Its im 
vestment in live stock is $5,000,000, 
and the yearly production of dairy 
products is worth, in round numbers, 


$8,000,000. 
Of the 65,000 cattle, 40,500 are pro 
ducing dairy cows, and from these, a 


cording to the latest figures, more 
thary200,000,000 pounds of milk were 
sold to the condensories and cheese 
factories of Green county in one year. 

Green county is the greatest cheese 
producing district of its area in the 
world. It is twenty-four miles square, 
and contains 143 cheese factori¢ In 
a recent year the 2,182 patrons of these 
plants delivered 113,000,000 pounds of 
milk to them, from which were made 
more than 13,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

The remarkable growth of dairying 
in Green county has not been acci 
dental. Of all the branches of farming 
none requires more diligence and will- 
ingness to do much hard, painstaking 
work than does dairying. These weré 
the especial attributes of those sturdy 
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KEEP DISEASE 
OUT OF MILIC 


Dise <_< germs multiply rapidly in 
milk. The old-style open pail makes 
it easy for flies, dirt and impurities 
a) fall into the milk while you are 
ilking. This may mean sickness 
in your family. The new Non-Spill 
Sanitary Dairy Pail strains the milk 
as it goes into the pail, and keeps 
out contaminating substances. It 
also prevents spills if it is kicked 
over. It carries out the splendid 
sanitary principles of the United 
States Food Administration. 


Sickness in your family, with only 
~ visit of a doctor, costs more 
1an @ Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy 
p ail. A fine-mesh brass sieve, pro- 
tected by a non-splash rim, keeps 
out dirt and impurities. Ali seams 
are smoothly soldered, leaving no 
crevices in which germs can lodge. 
It is built of heavy charcoal tin plate 
nd will stand the kicks and knocks. 
There are no hidden or unreachable 
pa All parts can be taken out, 
1 and washed clean. This 
Non-Spill Pail protects the health of 
\ _family and actually saves 
f ‘for you. Itisaninvestment, 
I 1 uxury. 
Y local dealer sells it or will get 
i you. It’s a Schlueter metal 
/ 


rs: Write for our special propo- 
n Your customers will want 
-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pails. 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 








BALE HAY 


rNEW WAY; 


No Feed Table 
Wo Blocks 






2 “ Less ‘natin 
Save 40% on et Cost 


“Two men baled 20 ~~ User. 
Pig de a beled tons in 7 hours,”’ says Get 
faster, cleaner, cheaper. 
Press uses no feed table blocks, no bale ties. 
Saves the pay of 2 men. The w | wonderful self-threader 










top to help feeder. Save walking 7800 feet and hand- 
ling 6000 ibs. of lumber on every 600 bales ‘one. No 
blocks to buy, repair and replace. Figure your own 
Saving by using plain wire instead of bale ties. Let 
me show you how this new-way Hay Baves = 
cost in one season. Uses 6 h. p. 
24h. p. tractor. Weighs ‘only’ 3000 
ibs. without engine. Strongest | 
Press for its weight built. 
FRE The Story of 
My HayPress 


I want to send you my illustrated 
pont telling all about the new way 

to bale hay and straw. Itis FREE. 
Every farmer should learn how he 
can save money and make bigger 
profits on baling. Read what others 
say about amazing results with my 
bay press. Write today. 


M A. SEYMOUR, President 
$8 Co., 1422 Ottawa $t., Leavenworth, Kan, 
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Threader Pres: 











., Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
3 ‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Buy the best stlo first and save 
money, time and worry. 
Sendifor catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
: Established 1885 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















a and all wood work on the 
farm will not rot or shrink if painted with 


Guaranteed. ARR 
Made in SONY 
er p emer 
Write for Circulars TRACE maak 


Pept. 143, CARBOLINEUNM 
Weod Preserving Co., Mitwaukee. Wis. 





Swiss pioneers which, combined with 
their ability to pull together for the 
community good, have rewarded their 
struggles bountifully. 


The Cattle Market: 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of buying some 1,000 
pound feeders about the last of August 
and feeding them for three months. 
About what should a good quality of 
1,000 pound feeders cost per hundred? 
What weight of steer would you rec- 
| ommend buying? What market would 
you feed for? I have sixty acres of 
clover pasture to start these steers on 
and also will have silage and plenty of 
corn and oat straw.” 

At this writing about the middle of 
August really choice 1,000 pound feed- 
er steers on the Kansas City or Omaha 
markets cost close to $12 a hundred. 
A good average grade can be had for 
about $10 a hundred. If these steers 
are pushed along rapidly they should 
weigh perhaps 1,200 pounds late in 
November. The November market is a 
very poor market for thin cattle, but is 
generally a fairly good market for well 
finished cattle which are somewhat 
heavier than the average. Of course, 
we do not know what the November 
market this year will be like, but in 
view of the fact that so many of the 
cattle feeders have lost money as well 
as the fact that money is tight and 
} many bankers are rather scared to fur- 
| nish feeders the necessary backing, we 

would not be surprised if our corre- 
| spondent could make a fair profit by 
feeding his steers for the November 
market. indications are that 
there will be a good corn crop and it 
may be that steers will furnish a bet- 
ter market for corn than the corn 
market. We very much fear, how 
ever, that if the necessary funds are 
available that a great many cattle 
will be taken out to the country and 
put on short feed and returned in large 
numbers in late December, January 
and early February, and that the mar- 
ket at this time may be comparatively 
weak. This, of course, is nothing 
more than a guess. There is not much 
chance of a really strong cattle mar- 





Present 





ket, in our opinion, before next April 
and May. 





Japan Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How does Japan clover compare 
with medium red clover when seeded 
with a nurse crop in the spring to be 
plowed under in the fall for corn the 
year following?” 

We do not know of any one who 
has made an attempt to grow Japan 
clover under corn belt conditions. It 
is an annual clover which is most at 
home in the southern part of the cot- 
ton belt, notably in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and southern Arkansas. It de- 
lights in extremely hot weather and a 
long season, and would doubtless 
make a fair growth under corn belt 
conditions, altho the season would not 
be long enough to permit of its matur- 
ing. Our correspondent should de- 
pend for the most part on common red 
clover or sweet clover, but he might 
experiment with an acre or so of Japan 
clover. In the south it is customarily 
seeded at the rate of about twenty 
pounds per acre in connection with 
oats in February or March. 


Rape Pasture vs. Rape and Oats 


At the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion last year they seeded one pasture 
with rape, another with rape and oats, 
and another with rape, oats and peas. 
The pigs on the rape pasture alone 
made slightly larger gains, and decid- 
edly more economical gains, than the 
pigs on the rape and oats pasture or 
the rape, oats and peas pasture. The 
rape, oats and peas pasture was decid- 
edly inferior. The rape and oats pas- 
ture, however, was practically equal to 
the rape alone. The conclusion would 
seem to be that on rich land where 
rape does well, it is good policy to use 








rape alone for temporary hog pasture. 























FORESIGHT 


It is the man with an eye 
to the future who has 
his buildings covered with 
MULE-HIDE Roofing or 
Shingles. He knows that 
the durability and lasting 
qualities of MULE-HIDE 
make it more economical 
when judged fromastand- 
point of length of service. 


MULE-HIDE 


“WOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 





SHINGLES 


wh 





**Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 
Ask your Lumber Dealer 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue . Chicago 
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CORN KING 
SEED RACKS 
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Rims = Increase Your Corn 
Yield 10 to 30 Bushels Per Acre 


The same day seed corn is gathered, the husked ears should be pat in Y dry 
ued where there is a free circulation of air— ~amdi where = do Pin tous 
each other. Good seed corn has often. been ruined pee ne it was thought to 
be dry castes when gathered.” —U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 

It costs no more to yalae a good crop 
0 od seed than a poor crop from poor seec 
a good f r pH axt yes oe increase your crop 10 to 30 
bushels per acre. Other farmers are doing it—by using 

MARTIN SEED CORN RACKS 

They are e asily filled—just like putting 

ges in a case—each space 2% inches square-——pro 
ing circulation of air arc mnd each ear. _,Can be hung 
from rafters, ceiling, or special frame, When shipped or 
not in use they fold flat. You will get a bigger corn crop 
next year by caring for your seed in MARTIN Racks— 
now used by the misands of good farmers everywhere. A 
dozen Martin Racks hold 1200 ears (100 ears to @ 
rack) —e nough to plant 70 acres, will serve you a life- 
time because they are built of heavy galvanized wire. 

SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 

So confident are we of your approval of MARTIN 
Racks that we gladly make you the generous offer to 
ship a dozen or more _ ($21.00 per dozen) on FREE 
TRIAL, freight prepaid, until October 15th. This offer 
is limited only by the quantity we have been able to 
build thig year, Order now and be ready to better care 
for your seed = to get a 10 to 30-bushel increase 
per acre next 


THE MARTIN Co. 218 E. 3d St., Des Moines, lowa 





Beer, What ue 


‘ haveds pried * ae or more 
ways of 4 


bought mj you last fall are “by 
far the best for thorough dry- 
ing, rapidity of Sona! and 
suitable for most any 

L. E. DA 











This book, “How to 

are for 3 

Corn,” is 
valuable sugges- 
ions to corn 
growers. We 
want every Tread- 
er of this paper 
to write for a 











80 little no one with 
wood to cut can afford to be! 

without it. Will saw your winter’s 

wood in a few hours. Does all 

= work any other ane a rig can a nce 

es unnecessary the expensive 
rigs used in apes. For a small part of their cost 
you can now own t 


OTTAWA SAW RIG 


Powerful 4-cycle motor. Suitable for Giving belt 
driven machinery. Easy to operate, 
EN light to move, si le to handle. Users 


Bay they make $11.00 cut! 
wood for the neighbors. ty 7° — 
Tr Halj10-Year Guarantee. 





Low 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 




















METALCRIBS and GRAIN BIN tie more tha 
wood and will last a lifetime. Will dry out soft corm 

and cure grain brighter. Made ro ad, in yt cinghe 
—s and double cribs with driveway. 

























the wa do your Proof, Fire Proof, Rat Proof, Mold Proof | 
—> a rove Write NOW direct to factory for ca and prices. 
Pat. claims. ~ NORTHFIELD IRON COMPANY 
Appl’ OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 116 Nico St. Northfield, Minn 
289 Main Street, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Boys’ Corner 








This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simple t it the soil 
bow it was! i l plant t; about 
s—the « t horse pigs, etc.— 
fee i r W ‘ ar » at V 

‘ | la a 

K @ r ta 

Angus 

There are probably more Angus cat- 
tle in Iowa and the states adjoining 


Iowa than any place els¢ 


They are not milkers as the 
Shorthorns tly beef ani- 
mal they seem to have a slight advan- 
tage. At any rate, 
championship at the 


in the world. 
as good 
, but as a stric 
Angu teers have 
won the grand 


Chicago International more than any 
other breed. 

The first really great breeder of An- 
gus was Hugh Watson, of Scotland, 
who worked about 100 vear 
the time of the 


the time of our Civil war. He was a 


ago, from 


Napoleonic wars up to 


tenant farmer, but he had paid a visit 
to England and had seen the wonders 
which the Collings had accomplished 
with the Shorthorns, and he was deter- 
mined to do as well or better with the 
Angus. At that time, the Angus were 
all colors and some had horns Un- 
questionably, there was 
Shorthorn blood in the Angus of that 
early day. Hugh Watson knew how 
uccessful the Shorthorn men had been 
with inbreeding, and so he tried the 
same thing with the Angus. He bred 
la cow which traced to Tarnty Jock on 
oth sides of her pedigree to a bull 
fhich traced to Tarnty Jock on one 
side, and as a result of this mating 
secured the bull, Gray Breasted Jock. 
very Angus living today traces to 


ray Breasted Jock hundreds if not 
housands of times. Moreover, the 
‘ow, Erica, which founded the Erica 


amily, which is probably more sought 
after today than any other Angus fam- 
ly, traces to Gray Breasted Jock three 
times on the sire’s side of her pedi- 
gree and twice on the dam’s side of 
er pedigree, and unquestionably de- 
ived a large part of her good qualities 
rom Gray Breasted Jock. Gray Breast- 
d Jock was bred to his own daughter, 
avorite, and as a result of this clos- 
est kind of inbreeding, produced the 
bull, Old Jock. Old Jock was the most 
amocus of the Hugh Watson show 
ulls, as well as a wonderful breeding 
ull. 

Another bull altogether unrelated to 
tray Breasted Jock, but almost equally 
amous with him in founding the An- 
mus breed, was the bull Panmere, 
whose blood was used extensively by 
he second great Angus breeder of 
cotland, William McCombie Noth- 
ng much is known about the ancestry 
f Panmure, but he himself was a fine 
how animal, and, best of all, his blood 
ombined to splendid advantage with 
he blood of Gray Breasted Jock. The 
nost famous daughter of Panmure was 
he cow, Queen Mother. Queen Mother 
vas bred to her brother, Monarch, also 
rom the bull Panmure, and produced 
he cow, Lola Montes. Lola Montes, an 
nbred Panmure cow, bred to a 
son of Gray Breasted Jock and from 
his combination of two separate ex- 


was 


ellent inbred strains was produced 
he cow, Charlotte. Charlotte was 
probably McCombie’s most famous 


show cow. For a time she was sup- 
posed to be the best cow of any breed 
n the United Kingdom Queen Vic- 
oria came to visit Mr. McCombie, and 
r. McCombie reversed the usual or- 
fer of things by presenting the queen 
o his favorite oow. 

One of the best bulls of McCombie’s 
breeding was Black Prince of Tilly- 
our, which was produced in much the 
Same way as the cow Charlotte, by 
ombining the blood of Gray Breasted 
Sock with the blood of Panmure. Black 
ince of Tillyfour, when bred to Char- 
otte, produced the famous bull Tro- 


considerable | 
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duce big crops. 


can’t afford to waste it. 


Start this year to spread your surplus straw, and turn it 
under so that its valuable plant food elements can be released. 
It will result in bigger crops and bigger profits. 


It is neither a hard job nor does it require extra help to 


spread straw with the 


JOHN DEERE SPREADER 


e Value 


a contains the essential elements necessary to pro- 

Chemical analysis shows that straw 
contains approximately 10 Ibs. of nitrogen, 12 to 16 lbs. of 
potash and from 6 to 7 lbs. of phosphoric acid. 
value, straw equals an average ton of barnyard manure — you 


In plant food 
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Chemical analysis is the most posi- 
tive way known todetermine the elements 
that make up any substance—only by this 
method has it been possible to know the 
plant food contained in straw—guess work 
is eliminated entirely. 








With Straw Spreading Attachment 





Both manure and straw can be 
spread perfectly with this machine. 
Oneman can put onthe strawspread- 
ing attachment, load the spreader 
and spread the straw as heavy or 
light as desired with no extra help. 


The operation is simple —set the 
feed lever, throw the machine in gear, 
and drive the horses—no forking re- 
quired—the feed is automatic. 


In 30 minutes time one man can 
take off the attachment preparatory 
to manure spreading. 

Bear this in mind, the John Deere as a 
manure spreader has advantages you 
can not get in the ordinary spreader be- 
cause the beater is mounted on the axle, 
@ patented feature. 





JOHN: 


Its box is low down—extremely 
easy to load, and the drive wheels 
are high—a distinct advantage. Its 
beater ison the axle together with the 
beater drive and main working parts 
—they can’t get out of line to cause 
binding, heavy draft and breakage, 


Another thing, the John Deere is 
the simplest spreader built—this is 
one of the important reasons why it 
gives longer service, costs less to 
keep in repair, and gives greater 
satisfaction. ii 


You can't invest in a farm implement 
that will pay for itself more quickly than 
a John DeereSpreader with straw spread- 
ing attachment, See your John Deere 
dealer at once about this equipment, 





This Free Booklet Will 
Interest You 


It tells all about spreading ma- 
nure and straw, written by Dr. 
W. E. Taylor, a practical farmer 
who has spent years in experi- 
menting. He tells you facts that 
may be worth many dollars to 
you. The booklet also fully illus- 
trates and describes the John 
Deere Manure Spreaderand straw 
spreading attachment. To get 
this book, drop a card to John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask 


for Booklet SS-734 





Work About the Plant Food 


of Straw__+ — 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








jan, rich in the blood of Gray Breasted 
Jock and Panmure, thru both his sire 
and his dam. Trojan gets his chief 
claim to fame thru the excellent ani- 
mals he produced when bred to the 
cow, Erica. Erica was rich in the 
blood of Gray Breasted Jock, but she 
contained no Panmure blood. The 
Trojan Erica family is generally rec- 
ognized as the most popular of all An- 
gus families today, which is a tribute 
to the splendid qualities of Gray 
Breasted Jock. The Queen Mother fam- 
ily, which is almost as popular as the 
Trjona Erica family derives its good 
qualities from Panmure. 

Since the time of McCombie, the 
most famous Scotch breeder of Angus 
has been the Grant family of Ballindal- 
loch. “Most of the famous American 
Angus trace back time and again to 
the Ballindalloch herd, and especially 
to the cows, Erica and Jilt. Jilt was 
probably a better bred cow than Erica, 
for she contained a strong dose of Pan- 
mure blood as well as Gray Breasted 
Jock. Sir George McPherson Grant 
bred Jilt to bulls which were rich in 
the blood of Gray Breasted Jock, and 
produced such bulls as Judge, Justice 
and Juryman, bulls which securely es- 
tablished the fame of his herd. Prob- 
ably the most famous of all of the Bal- 
lindalloch bulls was Young Viscount, 
a bull which traced back thru the Eri- 
cas to Gray Breasted Jock and to Pan- 
mure thru Trojan and Black Prince of 





Tillyfour. In spite of the fact that he 
lived thirty or forty years after Gray 
Breasted Jock and Panmure, and there 
were perhaps seven or eight genera- 
tions in between, there was in his 
blood over 20 per cent of Gray Breast- 
ed Jock and about 10 per cent of Pan- 
mure. 

I have before me a seven-generation 
pedigree of Oakville Quiet Lad, a bull 
which won many grand championships 
and which sired Idolmere, that was 
grand champion at the Chicago Inter- 
national last year. As I look at the 
names of each of the 128 animals that 
make up the seventh generation of the 
pedigree of Oakville Quiet Lad, I find 
that each one is rich in the blood of 
Gray Breasted Jock or Panmure, or 
both. Here are some of the names: 
Black Prince of Tillyfour, Erica, Young 
Viscount, Justice, Jilt, Blackcap, Pride 
of Aberdeen, etc. Without exception, 
they all trace back just about the same 
way. And if you take any other famous 
Angus bull of the present day you get 
just the same results. The most fa- 
mous Angus of the present day con- 
tain five to seven per cent each of the 
blood of such animals as Erica, Jilt, 
Young Viscount, Blackcap and Queen 
Mother, but they all go back funda- 
mentally to the two great foundation 


bulls, Panmure and Gray Breasted 
Jock. It is a skillful blending of the 


blood of these two bulls which has 
made the Angus what they are today. 





Pig Club Ration 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“How should we feed our pig 
pigs? 
creamery buttermilk at 1 cent p: 
lon, ground oats at 70 cents per bu 
middlings at $3.25 per hundred 
tankage. We have been self-fe: 
ground oats and tankage, and in 
tion giving the pigs about two po 
of wet middlings and one and a 
gallons of buttermilk daily.” 

An average daily ration of 
three pounds of ground oats, 
pounds of middlings, one and on 
gallons of buttermilk and one-thi! 


a pound of tankage should produce 


upstanding, smooth 
bone. Cheaper gains may be 
cured by feeding a little corn. 

would continue to allow the pig t 
what ground oats and tankage it w 
from self-feeders, but in addition 
would feed about two pounds of 

daily. An average daily ration of 
or three pounds of corn, one pou! 
middlings, one pound or so of g! 
oats, one and one-half gallons of 
termilk and a third of a pound of t 
age should produce more rapid 
cheaper gains than the ration w 
our correspondent has been using 
the pig gets too fat when corn is 
ed to the ration, it will of cours 


pig with 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’~ expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! tnqutries. 








Concrete Manure Pit 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“t have been thinking and planning 
ne time on some method of sav- 


for som : i 
vl storing and handling the liquid 
manure which in common methods is 
mostly wasted. We have about eight- 


een head of stock, watering system in- 
stalled, and a silghtly sloping cement 
floor. Every day there are about fif- 
teen gallons or more of the liquid that 
must be carried out with a bucket. Un- 
tand, we have a drain out thru the 


wall, but the idea is we don’t want it to 
run because in that way it is en- 
tirely wasted. So we carry it out, and 
the quantity is so great that all of it is 
7 rbed, and the rest leaches out 
and away. I believe that a day’s 
liquid manure has as much value as 
the 1 material for the same time. 
Now t would you think of the idea 
of 1 ing a large underground cistern 
( nt, large enough to hold the 
1 for several months, and put it 
some place near where the gutter ter- 
minates, so that the liquid can drain 
into t cistern. Then at convenient 
inter\ it could be hauled out upon 


But here the question arises, How 
can this best be done? Could not a 
wagon be fitted with a tank with a 


be stacked convenient to the barn, al- 
tho we are not sure but what it will 
pay many farmers to bale and mow 
their straw for roughage and bedding 
if their mow room is limited. 

All this will produce a great deal 
of manure, and the question as to the 
best way of handling this comes up. It 
is pretty well established that the best 
way to conserve the fertilizing ele- 
ments of the manure is to load it di- 
rectly into the spreader every day and 
spread it on the field where it will be 
needed for next year’s crop. This also 
disposes of it with the least amount of 
labor. Some farmers hestitate to 
spread the manure on snow because 
of the danger of the fertility leaching 
out and washing away, but whatever 
small loss may occur from this cause 
will be much less than that due to 
heating and leaching in storage. 

Occasionally, however, the weather 
or the farm work may prohibit hauling 
it directly to the field, and for such 
conditions it is wise to provide a con- 
crete storage pit, such as that shown 
in the accompanying diagram, which 
is shown thru the courtesy of the Port- 
Jand Cement Association, Chicago, Ili- 
nois, from whom free plans and direc- 
tions for making can be obtained. This 
is a covered pit slightly below the 





level, with the track for the litter car- 









































0-143. Covered tanure pit with cxstern. 


spt er attachment for hauling and 


distributing it? The liquid could be 
I 1 out of the cistern with an ordi- 
nary tern pump. I would like to 
! your opinion on this question, as 
well as the experiences of any of your 
readers who have worked out a satis- 
fact olution.” 

Our correspondent is correct in his 
assumption that the liquid part of the 
manure is very rich in fertilizing con- 


tent nd must be saved if anything 
ike the proper value of the manure is 
to be obtained. 3ut it seems to us 
that his plan for handling the liquid 
part is neither the easiest nor the best. 
Plenty of bedding should be used to 
Soak up every bit possible of the liquid 
manure, as it will not only add that 
much more to the fertility of the farm, 
but will make the stable a much clean- 
er and more pleasant place to work in. 
Every bit of straw raised on the farm 
and not needed for feed should be used 
in this way instead of being left to rot 
down in the stack. If this will not be 


Sufficient there are various other 
Sources of roughage for bedding. Cut 
Up corn fodder and shred it, and the 


Parts of the stalks not eaten will make 
excellent bedding. The roadsides and 
Stubble fields may be mowed and 
raked up for this purpose. This will 
fot only make excellent bedding, but 
Will prevent millions of weeds from 
Producing seed. All this material may 


rier extending out over it, with an ad- 
justable stop for dumping the carrier 
wherever desired. A corrugated slope 
allows the spreader to be loaded from 
the carrier when the manure is to be 
hauled directly to the field. The dia- 
gram shows a concrete cistern to catch 
any of the liquid which may leach off. 
This may be put in if desired, altho if 
plenty of bedding is used it should not 
be necessary. If the cistern is put in, 
it might well be put next to the barn, 
and a tile connect it to the end of the 
gutter, as our correspondent planned. 
However, the manure will keep better 
if it is rather wet, and if possible it 
should have some tramping by the 
stock to prevent heating. The liquid 
from the cistern should be pumped 
over the manure in the pit at frequent 
intervals, to prevent the upper layers 
from drying out. Excellent bulletins 
on the storage and handling of ma- 
nures are put out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Iowa State College, Ames; 
Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, and Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 





Our Hog Tourists—The demonstration 
herd of hogs sent to South America, as 
noted recently, has arrived in Uruguay. 
The herd increased from forty-nine to 
sixty-eight en route. This herd will be 
exhibited in Uruguay, Brazil and the Ar- 





gentine, 





Saves Time 
Saves Silage 


One-third More 
Capacity 


You don’t need to rebuild 
your silo to increase its capacity 
—orto build another. You can 
increase the capacity of your 

resent silo one-third, fill it with 
ess time, and prevent spoilt 
silage with a 


Cushman Silage Packer 


Tamping silage packs it irregularly, leaving air pockets to cause spoilt silage. The Cushman 
Silage Packer packs the ensilage evenly and thoroughly throughout the entire silo, pressing it 
down and against the walls so that the air cannot get through, and doing the job so much better 
than tamping that your silo will hold one-third more. You can complete the job at one time, 
without waiting for the ensilage to settle—the Cushman Packer settles it. : 

Not an experiment — but used for years and recommended by agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The packer is put into the silo when you begin to fill, and there quickly assembled. After 
silo is filled, take apart ay remowing a few bolts and lower over side of silo by rope and pulley. 





————— 


e man riding in seat controls engine speed and distributing spout. 
Engine used is the well known Cushman 4-H. P., weighing only 190 Ibs, 
Engine can also be used for all other farm work, as well as. being attached 
to binder, potato digger, etc., to save a team. 


You Need This 4-H. P. Hoist 


It will do your heavy lifting. It will pay for itself in one season and last a 
lifetime. Just the hoist for handling the hay fork, lifting 
ensilage out of pit silo, unloading hay and grain, pulling ~ hog or 
eteer when butchering, for excavating or building, or for handling ice. 
Will put 380 per cent more hay on the stack than can be done with team 
and driver. Easy to hold load by applying brake lever. No need to 
use the brake on return, for automatic governor clutch prevents over- 
speeding. Load cannot drop. If engine stops, the load stops. . 
eight of engine and Poise assemnbled complete on steel ekida, 
only 580 Ibs. Trucks ean be supplied if desired. . 
Write for circular, stating whether interested in Silage Packer, 
Hoist or Light-Weight Engines. (043) 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
706 North 21st St. Lincoln, Nebraska 























Harvesters Sold Direct 


& Save by getting an all-steel, 
two-row Jayhawk from the 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 





An factory. Body in one piece. S , riveted T-bar 
d How to F eed —- | ae aed riveted oan — veal 

Mailed free te ddresa ‘old flat. nives easy to sharpen. 0 con 
the “nee - aint. Ag teed hi Lasts a lifetime. 





H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., | | FO B Salina caotvor COD. Big demand. Order NOW: 


or send for free illustraed folder. 
118 West 31st Street, New York F. WYATT MFG. CO., Box 1 








Salina, Kansas 















































The Truck for 


Mid-west Farmers 


Today the farmer, as well as the manager of every other 
industry, must look to the saving of labor—the cutting of 
all corners that will speed production and move their 
products to market in the least possible time. 





The Independent Motor Truck was designed and built 
especially for the Middle West User—a truck constructed 
of standardized parts that have proven their ability to 
stand the hard usage of country roads and with ample 
power to deliver the load to its destination. 


INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


The 1% Ton model is particularly adapted for farm usage. 
It is capable of carrying a capacity load easily, and when 
carrying a small load requires only slightly more fuel than a smaller 
truck. It is the right size for the average farm requirements. 








You cannot go wrong in buying an Independent Truck built of standard- 
ized parts like the Continental Red Seal Motor, Fuller Clutch and 
Transmissson, Russell Internal Gear Drive and Bosch Magneto. 


The Factory located in the middle west, at Davenport, makes possible a 
saving of $50 to $100 to you infreight. When you buy an Independent + 
you also save from $150 to $200 in the price of a cab, painting and (7 Ide 
striping, gas head lights and a Prest-o-litetank. This equipment ,“ pendent 
is included with every Independent Truck at no additional cost. ahs Meter 
Z ruck Co,, 
7 1805 W. Third St- 
Davenport, lewa. 
aow ‘cataien tale ae 
Pa ispandable’t “Ts ton * tack 


We have a new catalog for you fully describ- 
ing our one and one-half ton model. Send , 
for it today. Use the convenient coupon. 


Independent Motor Truck Co., ik. |” 
1805 W. Third St., 


Name 
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There f ture difference 
in these . i f 
the one ! on of t teed 
ing and ‘ QO can readily 
see that HS pe ent corn only con 
tain 35 per cent of d tter. this 
corn is much le valuable than a corn 
containing only 30 per cent of mois 
ture, because in the latter case, in ev 
ery 100 pounds there are 70 pounds, or 
twice as much dry matter as in the 
former, which really means that, other 
things being equal, the drier corn, with 


the 30 per cent moisture, is about twice 
as valuable as the corn which contains 
65 per cent. 

Tt is reasonable t the corn will 
dry out mvch more rapidly in the field 
than in the crib, and common experi 
ence corroborates this reasonable ex 
pectation. When one has a large acre- 
age, he can not afford to allow it to 
remain indefinit n the fields. Gen 
erally speaking, it well to let the 
new soft corn ! ! n the stalks, 
but preferably in the shock, as long as 
general conditions and other control- 
ling factors on the farm will permit 

Handling t} t corn crop success 
fully is somewhat of a perplexing prob- 
lem, but there a number of meth 
ods that suit different conditions, such 
as (1) ensiling. (2) shocking, (3) crib- 


bing, (4) shredding, (5) marketing, 
and (6) feeding 


The silo is by all odds the most ac- 


ceptable place for storage for soft corn. 
Usually it is a safe proposition in case 
of doubt to add water, but the aim al- 
ways should be to produce a silage 
that will run about 60 to perhaps as 
much as 70 pounds of water in every 


is taken 
Ames that 
cent water 


100 pounds of material as it 
from the silo. The silage at 
has run from 60 to 65 per 
has been the best. 

Remembering that ordinary mature 
dry fodder corn which is siloed in Jan 
uary and February will require about 
a ton of water with ton of fod 
der, and further that in a soft corn 
year, as this one, no water may be 
needed, we can judge as to the amount 
of water necessary. 

To ensile the soft ear corn without 
the stover is practical; in other words, 
soft corn ears can be preserved and 
conserved in the without adding 
he entire piant. This has been demon- 
strated silo tests completed in the 
fall and winter of 1915 and 1916 by the 
fowa experiment station, A. R. Lamb. 
of the chemistry section, working with 
the author. 

To play absolutely safe, it is consid- 
ered a good plan to add some stalks 
to the ear corn, because the stalks fur- 
nish much sugar, which is essential to 
the proper acid fermentation. 

An ordinary silo, strongly built, will 
hold a surprising quantity of soft corn 
ears, not only on tue total weight basis 


every 


silo 





gut on the acreage basis, and herein 
lies the great advantage of ensiling the 
soft corn ears. In addition, these soft 
corn ears may be fed as a concentrate 


rather than as a roughage. Thus ear 
corn silage is more valuable, pound for 
pound, when it comes to fattening cat- 
tle, for instance, or sheep, or swine, 
for the market. 

The soft ear corn silage made at 


Ames was ensiled as follows: 

The soft corn ears in the late roast- 
ing stage were husked, run thru a sil- 
age cutter and tightly packed into 
small silos. The silage resulting after 
twelve days of fermentation (ordinary 
silage is practically made in ten days) 
was surprisingly good, having a favor- 
able odor, much like ordinary entire 
corn plant silage. In appearance, the 
soft ear corn silage was good, being 
quite bright and light colored. free 
from mold and palatable Chemical 
tests showed sufficient silage acids to 
have been developed to preserve with- 
out over-acidity or sourness. Such corn 
grain and cob silage will not develop 
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as much acidity as ordinary silage, but 
enough to preserve it well if properly 
cut up and packed. At the end of two 
months this soft ear corn silage was in 
excellent feeding condition. 

Snapped corn, or corn ear plus husks, 
will make good silage, the husks being 
of advantage in that they will tend to 
tie or pack the small ear pieces more 
closely together and hold the desir- 
able moisture. 

Precautions which must be 
to secure the best results are: 

(a) Chop quite finely. No pieces 
should be over an inch across, the 
smaller the better within practical 
limits. 

(b) Pack tightly by tamping well, 
especially near the walls. 

(c) Add water. This is best done by 
adding slowly during the filling, being 
careful not to add an excess, so that 
the water collects at the bottom of the 
silo. A good scheme is to have an 
opening at the base of the-silo, which 
will indicate when there is a surplus 
of added water. Later this opening 
should be closed. Late roasting corn 
will take a ton of water to about ev- 
ery six or seven tons of silage corn; 


observed 


whereas, quite milky ear corn 
require nearly so much, perha 

(d) Cover the filled silo 
cheap material, such as stov 
or other stuff, in order to 
of good, concentrated 
Dry stover, well wet down 
most economically used 
ently handled. 

Shocking the corn, espe 
ing it in small shocks, will |} 
the fodder (the stover), » 
high quality in a soft con 
will be of further advantag: 
ears will dry out quite 


ear ¢ 


rapid] 


a wet, muggy season th 
risk in the shocking process 
really dry out so as to mal 
better feed (in a favorab| 
than if allowed to dry out and 
on the stalk. 

Cribbing the corn is, of co 
only storage means man) 
have. However, it is well t 
corn in the fields as long 
the ears hanging in their natu 
tion upon the stalks; 
better. Usually corn is saf; 
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See How Essex 
Proved Economy 


A Nation-Wide Demonstration 
No Motorist Can Overlook 


Connecticut—W ith 12 cars over 
Mohawk Trail and Hoosick Moun- 
tains and 12 over a coast route— 
many owner driven—216 miles aver- 
age distance per car, 18.7 miles per 
yo were shown. One car with 
35,000 miles service averaged 21.2 
miles per gallon. 


Nebraska—A Hastings, Neb., wom- 
an drove her Essex from Lincoln to 
Hastings, 109 miles, averaging 28 
miles "per gallon. 


California—Four women drove 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco 
and return, averaging 22.3 miles per 
gallon. A San Francisco Essex 


made the round trip, 846 miles, in 
33 hours with 23 miles per gallon. 
Hood and radiator sealed. 


San Antonio, Tex.—In a 166 mile 
run to Austin and return, Essex 
averaged 25.5 miles per gallon. 


Sacramento, Calif.— Defeated 19 
entries and took Tallac Cup for 
highest gasoline, oil and water mile- 
age in Sacramento Dealers relia- 
bility run. 


Baltimore, Md.—Essex sedan on 
original tires with 15,000 miles 
service, traveled 221 miles over 
Maryland hills, averaging 23 miles 
per gallon. 


Also Broke World's Dirt Track Record 
Made at Dallas, Texas, by a Car That Had Already Gone 12,000 Miles 


From the mere standpoint of gasoline mile- 


age, Essex in its nation-wide 


performance worthy of cars which possess 
that advantage as their principal quality. 


Records were 


But bear in mind this was not done by 
taking advantage of every device possible to 
Under conditions 
of that sort, Essex showed as high as 37 miles 
gallon. However, men don’t drive that 

How obviously unfair it would be, 
arefully economized 
fuel mileage tests as typical of all Essex cars. 


increase gasoline mileage. 


to the 
way. 
therefore, to offer such c 


In the Essex tests, conditions and perform- 
to gasoline economy obtained. 


ances adverse 


These cars 


Essex Motors, 

















WAT 


kept on 49 cars. 
averaged 18.9 miles to the gallon. 


were being driven at speeds 
from 5 to 72 miles per hour. 


4 


tests showed 
marks. 


They Many 


were 
Some of the 


So 


you 


If there were 


They were consideration? 


Detroit, U. 


A. 


reeling off thousands of miles over 
of roads in inter-city runs that set new time 
They were making new hill-climb, 
acceleration and endurance records. 


must 
merely by its gasoline consumption. You must 
also consider its endurance and reliability. 


Florida—On a measured gallon an 
Essex covered 23 miles and without 
change or adjustment of any kind 
showed speed of 68 miles per hour 


49 Cars Average 18.9 Miles Per 
Gallon—Records cover every kind 
of test at a speed of from 5 to 72 
miles per hour. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—To San Fran- 
cisco over 828 mile route of steep 
grades and frequently far from water 
supplies, Essex which had previ- 
ously gone 28,000 miles and under 

. 5S. Marine observation made trip 
sealed in high gear with sealed hood 
and sealed radiator. Average 2.82 
miles per gal. gasoline. 


1261 Miles 


all sorts 


owner cars—owner driven. 


Women piloted some. 


Essex cars used had already 


traveled upwards of 30,000 to 35,000 miles. 


not view Essex economy 


nothing more striking about 


the Essex than its gasoline mileage, it would 
be a worthy subject of our advertising. 
important and impressive as that fact is, does 
not its other qualities take first rank in your 
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ghen it runs from 25 to 0 30 per cent 
moisture, altho in 1903-1904 the Iowa 
tural experiment staticn stored 
pcconatally ear corn that ran 37 per 
nt moisture in the entire corn ear. 
corn that shells nicely, having 22 to 

5 per cent moisture, cribs efficiently 


—— 


- safely. 

: as to methods of 
ing the corn for the cribs and 
to methods of cribbing, may be in 


- rv 
as 
order: 

Divide the fields, if possible, keeping 
- <oft corn by itself, preferably feed- 

ng it out e arly to the hogs, sheep, cat- 
i dairy cows. The more mature 
rom the hillsides, high ground 
1 the earlier plantings, may advan- 


n 
a ly be stored in the crib. 

Husk the corn clean. The silks and 
husks and other foreign material tend 
to ler ventilation and promote 
souring and molding—all of which are 
un able. 


Sort as much as practical. This is 
difficult to do in the field, but if one 
has plenty of time it can be done. The 
bed ean be divided into two 
pins, one in front for soft corn and one 
behind for hard corn. After a time one 
grows somewhat expert in making the 
wagon sort, but, generaly speaking, 
field sorting is a disappointment oft- 
times, even tho the owner does it. One 
place where sorting is practical, how- 
ever, is at the farm ear corn elevator, 
especially the power elevator. The soft 
ears can be picked from the elevator 
chute and thrown out, while the ma- 
ture ears are allowed to proceed up- 
ward 

Give special attention to the crib 
and to methods of cribbing. These 
points are especially practical: 

Keep the cribs off the ground so 


that ventilation can be free and vigor- 
ous under the corn. If the crib is flush 
with the ground, dampness is usudily 
attracted, rats are harbored, and other 


bad influences are encouraged. 

The six or seven-foot crib excels the 
eight-foot, being much better in the 
soft corn year. However, one will have 
to do his best with his equipment. 

Keep the corn out of the alley-ways, 
because by filling the alleys, ventila- 
tion will be impeded and the corn will 
be apt to spoil. This is especially true 
of the average crib alley-way. 

The sides of the crib are preferably 
made of four-inch lumber—liberal 
cracks being left. The main idea to 
keep in mind is, “The more air the 
better.” 

Cover the crib with a roof. There 
is enough moisture in the soft corn 
without having more added from the 


Crib ventilation by special devices 


is in order. If the horizontal ventilator 
scheme is used, simply proceed to fill 
the bed of the crib about two or three 


leep with ear corn, then place the 
tilators on top of the corn, running 
lengthwise with the crib. Then 

another two or three feet of 
corn, place more ventilators, and so on 
until the crib is filled. 

These ventilators are best made out 
of 2x8's, these being set on edge side 
by side, about 8 to 12 inches apart. 
Nail cross cleats on the top as well as 
on the bottom of the two parallel 2x8’s, 





80 as to form a long, rectangular, open 
box. Instead of slats or cleats, a sub- 
stant grade of galvanized or plain 
wire mesh may be used, or even the 
finer mesh grades of strong, heavy, 
woven wire. To keep the 2x8’s from 
co 


ing, and to prevent filling with 
wh cross cleats should be liber- 
auy provided; cross ties can also be 
Placed within the box ventilator prop- 
ling, of course, they are made 
dimension stuff, such as 1x2’s 
oT , and crossed so that the air 


. lation is not interfered with. Lay 
hes nt 


ilators in the crib about two 
to four feet apart, the distance depend- 
ing upon the softness of the corn. A 
§Ix-foot crib should usually have two 
Ventilators running lengthwise; a third 


one 
eXcent 


uld not be of great disadvantage 

& that it would add somewhat 
) the cost and would likewise take up 
Toom. It is better to play safe and 














O make harvests more abundant 
—to make farm profits larger— 
to make farm work easier and farm 
life happier—these are the achieve- 
ments of power farming machinery. 


And it is highly significant that in 
the best of these machines whether 
they be trucks, tractors, plows, thresh- 
\ers or other agricultural implements, 
you will find oneconstructional feature 
in common—Hyatt Bearings. 


This universal use of Hyatts ex- 
presses the combined opinions of 


hundreds of manufacturers 


and 


thousands of farmers who have 
proved to their own satisfaction that 
Hyatt Bearings make better farm 


machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Tractor Bearings Division 
Chicago 


Motor Bearings Division 


Detroit 
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Industrial Bearings Div. 
New York City 








over-ventilate rather than under-venti- 
late. 

In placing the ventilators of the sec- 
ond set, place them midway between, 
not directly above the ones first placed 
on the next lower level. Put the third 
set directly over those of the first set. 

Vertical ventilators are also used, 
but these are usually made out of tile, 
about 8 to 12 incehs in diameter, and 
extending from the floor of the crib to 
the roof. 3etween the tiles place a 
couple of 1x1’s or 2x2’s, so as to allow 
the air to enter the vertical tile tube 
at every tile joint. The horizontal ven- 
tilators previously described may be 
used vertically. 

Then there is another ventilator 
built like a hog trough, which is placed 
in the crib in a horizontal position, 
turned face downward. This is not so 
satisfactory as a rectangular cross- 
cleated ventilator made of 2x8’s, be- 
cause the air can not proceed upward 
thru this trough, for there is only one 
opening, and that is on the inverted 
side. The chief advantage of this V- 
Shaped type is simplicity of building. 

Much thought should be given to the 
ventilation propositio, because it may 
mean the difference between spoiled 
and good corn in the spring.—J. M. 
Evvard. 





Farm Implements 
Ride Eas 


A very large percentage of per- 
manently injured backs is caused 
by riding implements with old, 
hard seats. Don’t take chances 
with your health. Ata very small 
cost you can equip your Tractoror 
other Farm implements with the 


ADJUSTALE SPRING SEAT 


Simple, sturdy and absolutely reliable, 
Guaranteed to take the jars 
and jolts out of Implement rid- 
ing. Can be quickly adjusted 
for men of any weight. 

Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet or, better still, as 
your Implement Dealer to 
show you this 
wonderful seat. 


Adjustable 
Spring Seat 
Company 
rm Society 
or Savir igs 


ga ud, O. 
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Mechanics : 


Earn 9O0¢ho hour 


Come to the Sweeney 
School of Auto, Trac- 
tor & Aviation Me- 
-greatestin & 
the ae a — erip 
, 78a. -bye tos4acay ff, 
cad angie ant forthe big 
money. \ 


Eight Weeks of the 
Sweeney & 


ystem trains 
yous —.t room tase poechanlenliy inclined 
e and repair autos, ny 


engines, auto tires, etc. Ne previous experience. 

Use tools instead of books. $5,000 grads graduates, 
Send name for T2- “page catalogue. Hane 
dreds of ictures of men come toe in 

syltion, Dollar Trade Pack your gtip--c 


* ST railway “fare a frit you gionds 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY. MO, 




















Gem City 


Business College 


Quincy, Ill. 
Established 1870 


Busin ess America’s Greatest 
Commercial College 

Take a business course or train for 
civil service, a secretaryship or for 
commercial teaching. Write for 

OW year book. Good positions waiting. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN Pres. 
Quincy, Ul. 
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Before 
do that 


By that painting, we mean any } be wise enough to buy the 
painting that needs to be done. | paint at once, that you will 

When it gets to be this time | need for next Spring. 
of year most of us kind of And while you are thinking 
like to put off things until next | of paint, drop us a postal for 
Spring. If you do that with | a valuable piece of advice 
your painting, it’s going to | called—‘“Figure Your Paint 
cost you more to paint, just | Costs with a Brush—Not a 
as sure as corn grows on a ] Pencil.” It will show you how 
cob. Cost more, because you | to save money on both your 
will have to use more paint; | paint and your painting. 
and because paint itself may Remember that Lowe Broth- 
then be costing more. ers’ Barn Paint is always sold 

If you can’t get the time this | by the one best dealer in each 
Fall to do your painting, then * town, 


Tee [owe Brothers company 


EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Knasas City Minneapolis Toronto 


painting 
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Paints 
and 
Disinfects 
Dries 


White 











Farm Hands Enough 


may be hard to 
get, but here is help that more than cuts in half the time and labor needed 


to do all the work, including the necessary “‘cleaning-up,” 


to first whitewash and then disinfect. It’s a better-than-whitewash paint 
and disinfectant combined, put on in one easy operation instead of two, 
and with better results. 


(ARSOLA 


is a white paint in powder form combined with a disinfectant neither poisonous nor caus- 
tic, but many times stronger than pure carbolie acid. It is turned into smoot h-spreading 
liquid paint simply by mixing with water—no waiting or etraining. Can be applied to 
wood, brick, stone or cement, or over whitewash with a brush or spray ere It willnot 
clog the sprayer, or blister, flake or peel off. One gallon—one pound of the powder— 
covers 200 square feet. Mixed today and applied whenever convenient—on a rainy day, 


Carbola kills lice, mites, fly-eggs, etc., and helps prevent the germs of contagious 
diseases—roup, canker, mange, glanders, white diarrhe a, contagious abortion, etc.—from 
getting a start and s re ading through flocks and herds, Jt is harmless to the smallest 
chick or stock that licks a painted surface. It makes it easier to do work that must 
be done andit works day and night—a constant protection for your profits. 

Use It Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 
to paint health and sunshine into the dark corners of poultry houses, stables, pig pons. cellars, garages, 
warehouses, factories, out-buildings, etc. Used regularly by Experime ay Stations, Agricultural 


Colleges and by thousands of pouitry, dairy and breeding farms, becat it a good results and 
saves time, labor and money. Get some today—have it on hand when wente ed. It doesn’t spoil. 


Your hardware, seed, drug or paint dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not— 
order direct. Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered 
50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered 


Trial package and interesting booklet, 30c postpaid 
For shipment to Texas and Rocky Mountain States, and 25°. to cover delivery costs 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
7 East 42nd Street, Dept. N, New York City 
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E3 xperience é Story on Silo F ling 


“The big thing in getting ready to 
fill silos is to get an engine with plen- 
ty of power and to get your cutter and 
in tip-top shape,” 


all your machinery 


declared James Devin, of Orillia, Iowa. 

Mr. Devin is an old hand at run- 
ning an engine for all sorts of farm 
jobs. This year 


being built and more 


many new silos are 
farmers are put- 
ting up silage than ever before. As 
new information for these men and as 
more experienced 
Devin 


a reminder for the 
farmers, this interview with Mr. 
will be found worth while. 

“The first thing that I see to is my 
engine,’ he continued, “for that is the 
first essential. Silo filling comes just 
following the threshing, and so if there 
is anything wrong with my engine, I 
see that it is fixed up before I proceed 
any further. If you are going to do a 
good job of filling silos, 
up finely, like it should be cut up, you 
must have the power. 

“T think a lot of people are making 
a mistake these days when they are 
trying to pull too big a cutter with too 


cut the corn 





amount of corn that goes thr 
is necessary if you have a 


gine, but is not so important w} 


ing a machine with a big stea 
for it will take care of any 1 
overload.” 

There are two ways that 
fills silos. Some where he 
the entire outfit and others 
merely furnishes the engin 
gives him a good opportunity 
different types of ensilage m 

“The best way that I have 
putting up the blower pipe and 
it in position is by means ¢ 
set at the hole in the silo w 
fill. Some of the machi: 
equipped especially for this, 
a great help. You also need 
distributer pipe on the insid 
silo if the men on the inside 
the kind of work in packing t 
that is necessary. 

“Tell the men to carry 
supplies and repair parts wit 
said Mr. Devin, “and a man 
fix things. For no matter 
things are fixed before you 
something is bound to br 
quick repair will save a lot otf 


for the man you are working 


always encourage my cust: 














Devin on the Job 


engine. You need reserve 
power. Last year some of the people 
in a neighborhood up toward Des 
Moines were trying to run a big cutter 
with a small tractor, and they thought 
the cutter was no good. Finally, they 
decided to get my steam engine, and 
you should have seen the way the corn 
rolled thru that machine when they 
had the power so that they could feed 
it to capacity. 

“When it comes to the cutter, I like 
a simple machine without too many 
gears an dbelts,” says Mr. Devin. “My 
machine is too small, and I would get 
a bigger one if I was going to get a 
new one, for it is only an 18-inch. With 
my steam engine I could pull a much 
bigger machine and thus speed up the 
work. That is necessary if you are go- 
ing to fill many silos.” 

Mr. Devin didn’t say so, but one 
would judge that there seems to be a 
tendency for many people to go in and 
buy a small machine and do their own 
silo filling. This probably is due to 
the fact that every one’s corn is usual- 
ly ready to go into the silo at about 
the same time. 

“Care should be taken to see that 
your cutter is in good shape before you 
start,” continued Mr. Devin. “You 
should have at least two sets of knives 
and preferably three. These need to be 
changed at least once a day and some- 
times oftener. 

“Some of the new 
governor on them to 


little an 


machines have a 
regulate the 





have one or better yet two men 
the machine. They can then 
oiled up ant 
enough to 


off, keep the cutter 
up the operations 
themselves well worth while 

“The corn 
part of the machinery for filli 
You have to keep 
if the real machine of filling 
is kept busy. 
essary, for the bundles are he 
a good many men will grab 


binder is an in 


plenty of corn 
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to feed 
change 


portant 


Ine 
ne silos. 


also nec 


Good twine is ‘ 


ivy, and 


them by 


the twine and give them a heave. If 


the twine breaks it means tim 
“Even the kind of hay ra 
the men use makes a good de 
ference. 
nuisance, 


the men are not falling thru th 


the best that we have used. 

“And, 
the men 
Some bunches of fellows wil 


almost twice as much silage as < 
Let me give you an example 


know of. A young fellow hap 
get in early with his load, 


ahead of his regular turn. Wh 


was a chance to pull into the 


he waited for the regular man 
body motioned for him to go al 
Anothe! 


said, ‘It isn’t my turn.’ 
spoke up: ‘I didn’t know 
taking turns. 
to get this job done. 


The great high rack 
Flat beds, built tightly, 


by the way, don’t for 
make a lot of diffe 
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Seong Wheat to Avoid’ the 
Hessian Fly 


A northwestern Missouri correspond- 
ent writes : 

“How early can wheat be seeded in 
Holt county, Missouri, and yet avoid 
Hessian fly?” ; 

The autumns in northwestern Mis- 
gouri are a full week or ten days later 
than in central Iowa, and in order to 
avoid Hessian fly damage, it is best in 
the ordinary year to delay seeding un- 
til about October 3d. In central Iowa 
the safe date is about September 25th, 
and in northern Iowa about September 
opth. In many sections of Iowa, how- 
ever, so little wheat has been grown 


that the chance of Hessian fly damage 
js slight, and in such localities the best 
yields can be secured by seeding in 
early September. 


Annual White Sweet Clover 
in Alabama 


After considerable search, H. D. 
Hughes, of the Iowa agricultural ex- 
periment station, has found what he 
believes to be the original home of the 
annual white sweet clover, which he 
discovered and whose promising quali- 
ties as-an annual legume crop he made 
known to the world. Besides, he has 
found growing wild about 150 acres 
of this clover, from which a large 
amount seed will be available for 
distribution this coming season. 

“I feel satisfied that I have found 
the plantation and the very hill on 
which God made the first annual white 
sweet clover plant,” is the way Mr. 
Hughes reports his findings after sev- 
eral weeks spent in Alabama, to which 
state he traced the seed that gave 
growth to the chance plants discov- 
ered at Ames. 

When in 1916 the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station discovered a few 
annual white sweet clover plants 
mixed with an experimental planting 
of the biennial variety, it was agreed 
that this unusual plant, growing to a 
height of 4% feet and more and bloom- 
ing the first year, did not originate at 
Ames. It was believed that a muta- 
tion must have occurred somewhere 
on wild land and that its presence had 
not been previously discovered. The 
presence of the plants at Ames was 
accounted for by the fact that common 
biennial seed samples had been col- 
lected from many regions and that the 
seed of the annual plant had been 
mixed with it. Since 1916, Mr. Hughes 
has learned of a number of instances 
of white sweet clover plants which 
bloomed the first year, and whenever 
it was possible to trace their origin 
the seed was found to have originated 
in the south and usually somewhere in 
Alabama 

Following the wide publicity given 
to the story of this new-found annual 
white sweet clover and the distribu- 
tion into every nook and corner of the 
land of more than 45,000 samples of 
seed from the crop produced at the 
lowa experiment station, Mr. Hughes 
began to get new word of the local 
appearance of this clover. Letters 
came from men in more than a dozen 
States, saying that they believed they 


had this annual clover growing wild 
in their sections. But when these in- 
Stances were studied, in every case 


bat one the clover proved to be noth- 
img but the common biennial. Early 
in May, however, a letter was received 
from F A. James, of Newbern, Ala- 
bama, which described a clover which 
Seemed certainly to be the annual dis- 
Covered at Ames. Mr. Hughes took 
up Correspondence with Mr. James and 
finally received a sample of the plants 
from him which proved that the an- 
nual white sweet clover was growing 


o2 wild land near Newbern. 

Pn July, Mr. Hughes made a trip to 
abama to trace the clover still fur- 

ther 


od pe to discover its origin, if pos- 
i He found it in its native haunts. 
Ousiderable acreages of it were lo- 
cated on eight different plantations, 
trowing wild, all in one immediate 
Neighborhood. Scattering plants were 





found on adjoining plantations. Alto 
gether, 150 acres of pure annual white 
sweet clover were found. 

It is interesting that none of the 
farmers on whose plantations this un- 
usual clover was growing appreciated 
the fact that it made its full growth 
and ripened its seed in a single sea- 
son. They thought it was the common 
biennial clover, or else gave it no 
thought at all. 

It is also interesting that without 
assistance, this new clover developed 
and purified itself from the biennial 
from which it originated and with 
which it must have itself been grown 
in a mixture. 


Bracted Plantain 


An Illinois correspondent sends usa 
sample of bracted plaintain and writes 
as follows: 

“This weed, which we call ‘Poor 
John,’ infests our meadows and pas- 
tures. In order to get rid of it, would 
it be best to put the land to wheat or 
to corn?” 

Bracted plaintain is somewhat sim- 





ilar in appearance to buckhorn or nar- 
row-leafed plantain. It is an annual or 
winter annual which spreads only by 
seed. It is a common impurity in clo- 
ver seed and occasionally in hay. The 
best way to get rid of it is to put the 
land in corn, and then when seeding 
down again with small grain to use 
clover seed which is absolutely free 
from plantain. 


Snapped Soft Corn for the Silo 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“There is a chance of considerable 

soft corn this fall, and I am wondering 
if such corn could be shucked or 
snapped and put into the silo. When 
the corn grain is put in the silo alone 
in this way, is it necessary to add wa- 
ter? About what sized silo should I 
use to hold from 1,000 to 2,000 bushels 
of soft corn? I already have a 16x30 
foot silo, but could build a smaller one 
if it was advisable.” 

At the Iowa experiment station, at 
Ames, in 1915 and 1916, they experi- 
mented with putting the soft ear corn 
without the stover into the silo. The 
soft ear corn silage made an excellent 
feed for both hogs and cattle. Pro- 
fessor Evvard, of the Iowa station, as 
a result of his experience with soft 
ear corn silage, finds that certain pre- 
cautions are advisable. In the first 
place, when running the soft ear corn 
thru the cutter, the cutter should be 
set to cut the corn quite fine, so that 
none of the pieces will be over an inch 
in diameter. As a general proposition, 
the finer the corn is cut the better, so 
that it will pack tightly together. In 
tramping the soft ear corn silage, spe- 
cial attention should be given to pack- 
ing it tightly around the walls. Some 
times it is not necessary to add water 
to the soft ear corn in order to make 
it pack tightly enough, but ordinarily 
it takes about one ton of water for each 
five tons of the soft ear corn silage. 
At the finish, run in at least eight inch- 





| than we thought. 








es of corn stalks without the ears, so 
that there will be a protective layer on 
top and the loss of valuable corn grain 
will be reduced to the minimum. 
Professor Evvard believes that the 
practical way to make soft ear corn 
silage is to use snapped corn. This not 
only saves labor, but the husks seem 
to be of some positive advantage in 
aiding the preservation of the silage 
Soft corn which has been frosted but 


which has not yet had a chance to 
spoil makes perfectly good soft ear 
corn silage. 

Soft ear corn silage can be fed to 


any kind of live stock, but it must be 
remembered that it is far richer in 
grain than ordinary silage and that it 
can not be fed in nearly large 
amounts. One pound of soft snapped 
ear corn silage should have a feeding 
value about equivalent to two pounds 
of ordinary silage. 

A 12x36 foot should be about 
right to hold 1,500 bushels of ordinary 
snapped, soft ear corn. 


as 


silo 


Bigger Than We Thought 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have just read your editorial com- 
ment on the advance rate case. You 
have made an error of over five hun- 
dred million dollars, as to the claims 
of the railroads, in regard to their 
property investment account. 

In this case the railroads claimed a 
return on twenty million, six hundred 
and sixteen million dollars. This ap- 
pears in the record on page 30 of the 
transcript, which is available to your 


inspection at any time you desire 
same. This figure was repeated in 
brief, in oral argument and in testi- 


mony constantly. 

The figure, $20,040,000,000, used by 
the commission in the decision does 
not correspond with the figure used 
by the railroads in the case. 
mer was taken from the report of 
the carriers to the commission and evi- 
dently is exclusive of depreciation: 
also of purchases during the war 
charged by the carriers, which have 
not yet been put into the property ac- 
count. Both of these factors were 
taken care of in a different method by 
the railroads in the case which has 
just closed. The figure as I previously 
stated, relied upon by the carriers, 
was $20,616,000,000. 

CLIFFORD THORNE. 

Note 
shippers 


Thru Mr. Thorne’s efforts, the 
have made a bigger caving 
Editor. 


Buying Land 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have read with much interest the 
article on buying land which appeared 
in your issue of August 20th. The ad 
vice is certainly good and timely. The 
farmer of the central corn belt who 
ventures beyond the limits of this 
highly-favored region to buy a farm 
has need of all the information he can 
get respecting soils, climate and crop 
production. This information ought to 
come from impartial or disinterested 
sources, and be supplemented by care- 
ful consideration on the ground, where 
local conditions may be seen. 

In this connection, however, we beg 
to ask why the government soil sur- 
veys are not more frequently recom- 
mended; while some of the earlier sur- 
veys are little more than reconnais- 
sance work, the most of the later ones 
go into detail respecting soil classifi- 
cation and the descriptions of the 
types. 

Of course no written reports can be 
nearly so satisfactory as a personal 
inspection, but the soil surveys give 
the main features and suggest ques- 
tions that should be settled before a 
selection of farm land is made. The 
summing up of weather conditions— 
especially the distribution of the rain- 
fall and average occurrence of killing 
frosts—is a feature of the soil reports 
well worth study. 

W. E. THARP. 
Indiana. 
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Equip Your 
Hog Houses 
the MODERN Way: 


GIVE your hogs a chance to 

develop as they should. Let 
health-bringing sunshine flood their 
houses. Let plenty of fresh air circu- 
late everywhere. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


allow sunshine to reach 
every nook and corner. 
Provide warmth and 
\ comfort. Watertight, 
rustproof, fireproof, 
rotproof. Nodrafts 
or vibration rat- 
tling. Never need 
paint or repairs. Last a lifetime. Two 
styles—Stationary and Ventilating. 
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a Scene on the Farm of 
R. H. Rounds, Le Mars, lowa 
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Cupolas 


have solved the farm ventilation 
problem for thousands of pros- 
perous farmers who know the 
value of using the best. The 

keep barns and hog houses full 
of fresh air and promote the good 
health of live-stock. Draftproof, 
rustproof, stormproof, birdproof. 





Shipped ready to install. Easy 

to erect. 

PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, 
2804 Fleyd Ave., 






















_ SIOUX CITY, 
a «OWA 
a 
.———¥ Text book and ning 
a. lans for hog 
ae ouses with com- 
ae plete instructions 
“4 or erecting. Writ~- 
% ten by stock rails 
¢ ; ing experts. Also 
complete cat of 
e we . Cupolas, Sun-lite 
nae} Ieaszt Windows, H 
< ee Waterers an 
o Seers Feeders, Chicken 
paccesecoascwmre ds Waterers, etc. OK 
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Producta sold by 
good dealers, 











This Book Free 


Every farmer and his wife should 
read our big illustrated hand-book 
and lear how to scientifically 
treat seeds with the bes and most 


economical disinfectant— 


Fosse 


Positively rids seed grain of smuts, 
potatoes of scab and black-leg; destroys 
disease germs in drains, stables, kennels, 
chicken houses, etc., kills flies. En- 
dorsed by the U. S. Dep't of Agri- 
culture for treating all seed gram. One 
pint bottle of Formaldehyde from our 
laboratory will treat 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for Book—just issued—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























ground hogs, 
ground squirre:s, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 
al stations approve. 1000 tableta 


4} 
( Kills prairie dogs, 





\P P. $1.0. Warranted. Ask 
J your dru or send direct, 
Booklet Address 


FT. DOOGE CHEMICAL Co,, 1. Dodge, lowa 
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Milking Shorthorns Shown by the Otis Herd 


Live Stock Awards at the Illinois State Fair 











First Prize in the Get of Sire Class 
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Seni and grand champion bull—Mc- 
ae on Romeo Fairfax. 
oan - champion bull—Yost, or Ava- 
weaenior and grand champion female 
Mecray, on Lena Fairfax. — 

mpion heifer—Velie, on Car- 


juni or cha 
Velie 
men 4 herd—First, McCray; 2, Picker- 


Aged Turner; 4, Bartlett; 5, Thompson. 
18 oer s young herd—First, Engle & 
_ 9 Yost; 3, Velie; 4, Turner; 5, Mc- 


iy Calf herd—First, Engle & Sons; 


‘= , Velie; 4, Yost; 5, McCray. 
Get of sire—First, McCray; 2, Yost; 3, 
Turner; 5, Engle & Sons. Pro- 


were: dam—First. Velie; 2, Yost; 3, 


e “ f 
Sasie & Sons; 4, McCray; 5, Engle & 
sons : f 

Senior yearling steer—First, Fluck, on 


vreen Lad 
Oeaior yearling steer—First, Fluck, on 
imore Beach. ° ss 
Wactor steer calf—First, Pickering, on 


Pickering’s Choice; 2, Yost. on Dandy 


‘on ‘ . 
Oieer herd—First, Fluck 





POLLED SHORTHORNS. 
Three exhibitors made a good showing 
for the cattle that are Shorthorns with 
everything but the horns. Awards were 
girly evenly divided, with W. W. Rose 
Sons, of Rossville, Ind, winning the 
pulk of the awards. Ail of the exhibitors 
shared in the first places, however, J. 
H. Clamme, of Upland, Ind., winning 
. in the two-year-old bull, junior 


yearling I 








b senior yearling heifer 





junior yearlit iz he ife r, and produce of cow 
cass. The only Iinois exhibitor, Mr. J. 
Coy R of Girard, Ill., won first with 
his jut I salf and senior heifer calf. 
Rose won t balance of the classes. 
Judge—John R. Tomson, of Dover, Kan. 


AWARDS. 
First, Rose & Sons Two- 
} ull—F irst, Clamme; 2, Roach. 





ng bull—First, Clamme; 2, 
ons Se nior bull calf—First, 
se & Sons; 3, Clamme. Junior 
First, Roach; 2, Clamme. 


with suckling calf—First, 
ns; 2, Roach. Two-year-old 

Rose & Sons; 2 and 38, 
ior yearling heifer—First and 
, Rose & Sons. Junior year- 
First, Clamme; 2, Rose & 
Sons; 2 Clamme. Senior heifer calf— 











First, R : 2, Rose & Sons; 3, Roach. 
Junior | -r calf—First, Rose & Sons; 2, 
Clamme 

Senior champion bull—Rose & Sons, on 
Supreme Goods X. 


Junior and grand a bull—Ros« 
& Sons, on Roy al Marshall 2d 


Senior ampion female—Rose & Sons, 
on Marsha alt” s Rosemary X 
Junior and grand champion female— 


Roach. on Orphan Annie. 

Graded herd—First, Rose & Sons; 2, 
Clamm<¢ Calf herd—First, Rose & Sons; 
2, Roach: 3, Rose & Sons. Get of sire— 
First, Rose & Sons; 2, Clamme; 3, Rose 
&Sons. Produce of dam—First, Clamme 


RED POLLS. 

As in other years, a very satisf actory 
number of Red Polls were shown. 

Larabee of Earlville, Ill, won all but 
two classes and showed all the champions 
E. 0. Troxler, Atwood, Iil., won the two- 
year-old bull class, while the class for 
senior yearling bulls was won by Stump 
& Etzler. Antone Charmer was the grand 
champion | and Lady Neekton grand 
champion female. Cattle were shown by 
J. W. Larabee, Earlville, Ill; Otto C. 
Miller, Loami, UL; Stump & Etzler, Cen- 
way, Ohio: W. W. Kenrtedy, Grass Lake, 
Mich.; E. O. Troxler, Atwood, Ill; Fred 
H. Miller, Maxwell, Il. Finlay Mc- 
Martin. of Claremont, Minn., tied the 
ribbons 





MILKING SHORTHORNS. 


Supporters of the milking strain of 
ns may well be proud of the dis- 
le by the adherents of the reed 
nois Fair. Nearly eighty head 
were shown by the five exhib- 
Otis herd, of Willoughby, Ohio, 
etna Farms, of Wheaton, IIL, di- 
ost of the first places, altho the 
wmen came in for their share of 

Harvey Little, of Evans- 
won the prize for junior cham- 
fer Gretna Farm showed the 
ampion bull, Gretna Prince 
imi the Otis herd showed the 
‘hampion female, Peach Bblossoni 
is herd won all firsts in the groups 
and herd ompetition 


Dairy Cattle 


greatly exceeding last year’s 
in numbers, a good quality show was 
Provided for those interested in the dairy 

! professional showmen were 
in evidence, winning the bulk of 
rds in most of the breeds. It is 

' that there is need of some means 
™ induce the smaller breeder having only 
a few mals of show yard merit to get 











aa and compete at the show. The state 

herd r s tried out in other estates 

wou oubt prove effective in getting 

out more of the smaller breeders. 
JERSEYS. 

Following their spectacular perform- 
i tt : Mi ssouri Fair, the Longview 
rh ms, of Lee’s Summit, Mo., won every 
herd ir strong show. Altho the same 
ae nh ah d all of the winners, the same 


> not always favored with the 





The } souri grand cham- 
placed second in class at 
the grand champion bull, 








the » ng in class was defeated for 

rol gl ampionship by the winner of 
A ie ptied 1 class, Chief Raleigh 

Suror M Iganga Farms, Lees 

AMX lo. M. C. Cronwall, Elgin, 01; 


le ‘Clenahan, Greeley, Colo.; W. A. 
rewerty n, —_ ‘rtyville, Tl. 
vudge—W. W. Yapp, Madison, Wis 
A AWARDS. 
oe, bull—F irst, Longview Fa 2, 
swall wo-year-old bull—First, "hens: 

















Grand Champion Angus Bull Shown by Carpenter & Ross 


Yearling bull—First, 


5 and 6, McClenahan 
Four-year-old cow 





j “rhe. P ic oke ring Farm. 
Longview Farm; y 
Longview Farm; 3, Cass Farm Co; 2 
Senior and grand champion bull—Long- 
, on Chief Raleigh. 
Junior champion bull—Longview 
on Star’s Fairy 


—First and 3. Cass Farm Co 


Junior chemapien bull 


a. 
Dairy herd—First, Longview Farm; Junior champion 
r pepe breeder—Cass Farm 


Longview Farm; 
exhibitor—Cass 


young herd—First and ; 
3, Brewerton; 4, McClenahan. 


Longview Farm; 3, 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS. 
The Cass Farms Company, 
among the heaviest 
the Holstein Friesian 
However, they did not have a monopoly 
on the ribbons inoi 
breeders furnished some stiff 
for the Iowa firm. E 


the ribbons for grand 


and were consistent winners at 
. ~ A close placing gave 

with the exception of ee die 

which was won by El- 


won by Cass Farms, 


the produce of cow, e grand champion fe- 

















Spring Brook Farm's Grand iieiies Percheron Mare 


AWARDS 


Aged bull—First, Marsn; 2, Jones & 
McKerrow; 3, Kingston, Goodhand & Son 
Two-year -old bull— First, Marsh u 


Dairyland Farm; 3, Ebels Year ling bull 

First, Dairyland Farm; 2, Marsh; 3, Fol- 
ly Farm. Senior bull ea'f First, Marsh; 
2, Marsh; 3, Jones & McKerrow Junior 
bull calf—First, Kingston, Goodhand & 
Son; 2, Marsh; 3, Kingston, Goodhand & 
Son. 

Aged cow—First, Jones & McKerrow; 
2, Kingston, Goodhand & Son; 3, Folly 
Farm. Four-year-old cow—First, Dairy- 
land Farm; 2, Bohart. Three-year-old 
cow—First, Jones & McKerrow; 2, 
Marsh; 3, Kingston, Goodhand & Son. 
Two-year-old heifer—First, Kingston, 
Goodhand & Son; 2, Mcintosh; 3, Jones 





3 McKerrow. Senror yearling heifer 
First, Marsh; 2, Jones & McKerrow; 3, 
Marsh. Junior yearling heifer—First, 


Marsh; 2, Jones & McKerrow; 3, Jones 
& McKerrow. Senior heifer calf—First, 
Kingston, Goodhand & Son; 2, Marsh; 3, 
Jones & MckKerrow Junior heifer ca#t- 
First, Jones & McKerrow; 2, McIntosh; 
3, Marsh 

Senior and grand champion bull—Marsh, 
on Cherub’s Prince. 

Junior champion bull—Kineston, Good- 
hand & Son, on Aristocrat of Muskogee. 

Sentor and grand champion female 
Jones & McKerrow, on Imp. Mildred 24 
of Les Godaines, 

Junior champion heifer—Marsh, on 
Honey Bloom of the Prairie. 

Dairy herd—First, Kimeston, Goodhand 
& Son; 2, Bohart Graded herd—First, 
Jones & McKerrow; 2, Kingston, Good- 
hand & Son; 3, Dairyland Farm. Breeder's 
young herd—First, Marsh; 2, Dairyland 
Farm; 3, McIntosh Calf herd—First, 
Marsh; 2, Jones & McKerrow; 3, Kings- 
ton, Goodhand & Son Get of sire—First, 
Marsh; 2, Jones & McKerrow; 3, Kings- 
ton, Goodhand & Son Produce of dam 
First, Marsh; 2, Kingston, Goodhand & 
Son; Jones & McKerrow 

Premier breeder—Marsh 

Premier exhibitor—Marsl! 





AYRSHIRES. 

Three showyard veterans made an Ayr- 
shire show that would have been im- 
proved by the addition of representatives 
from some of the smaller herds. The qual- 
ity of the cattle shown was satisfactory. 
Adam Seitz, of Waukesha, Wis., was the 
heavy winner, showing all of the cham- 
pions and winning first prize in nearly 
all of the classes Stephen Bull was his 
strongest competitor 


Exhibitors—Adam Seitz, Waukesha, 
Wis.: Stephen Bull, Racine, Wis.; C. 
Peverill, Waterloo, Iowa 


Judge—W. S. Moscrip 
AWARDS 

Aged bull—First, Seitz; 2, Bull Two- 
year-old bull—First, Seitz; 2 and 3, Pev- 
erill Yearling bull—First, Seitz; 2, Pev- 
erill; 3, Bull. Senior bull calf—First and 
2, Seitz; 3, Peverill Junior bull calf 
First, Seitz; 2, Bull; 3, Peverill 

Aged cow—First, Seitz; 2 and 3, Bulk 
Four-year-old eow—First, Bull; 2, Pev- 
erill Three-year-old cow—First, Seitz. 
Two-year-old heifer—First, Seitz; 2, Bull; 

S Senior yearling heifer—First, 
Seitz: 3, Peverill Junior year- 
‘ifer—First, Seitz; 2, Bull; 3, Seitz. 
Senior heifer calf—First and 2, Seitz; 3, 
Bull Junior heifer calf—First, 2 and 3, 
Seitz. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Seitz, 
on Cavalier Lord Roseberry. 

Junior champion bull—Seitz, on Cava- 
lier Ping Pong 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Silver Actress. 

Junior champion heifer—Seitz, on Cav- 
alier’s Ella 

Dairy herd—First, Peverill. Graded herd 
—First, Seitz; 2, Bull; 3, Seitz. Breeder’s 
young herd—First, Seitz; 2, Peverill; 3, 
Bull Calf herd—First, Seitz; 2, Peverill. 
Get of sire—First and 2, Seitz; 3, Bull. 
Produce of dam—First and 2, Seitz; 3, 
Peverill 

Premier breeder—Seitz 

Premier exhibitor—Seitz 











BROWN Swiss. 

A. E. Bower, Bushton, LiL; E. W. Wil- 
son, Peoria, IIL; Ww 0. Bozeman, Bohart, 
Mont., and Hull Bros., of Painesville, 
Ohio, divided the awards in a show of 
grown Swiss that was an improvement 
over the usual show made by the breed at 
the Illinois Fair. Betty, of Lake View, 
the grand champion cow at the 1919 Na- 
tional Dairy Show, was defeated for the 
honor by Swiss Valley Girl 7th, shown by 
Hull Bros. Bowers also won the award 
for the junior champion heifer, on Lou 
Anna, of Lake View, and for the senior 
champion bull, on Nick’s Trix Master. 
The junior and grand champion bull, Milo 
of Walhalla, was shown by Wilson. W.S 
Moscrip, of Lake Elmo, Minn., made the 
awards 


DEVONS. 

Four herds represented the Devons, 
breeders having cattle on the grounds be- 
ing, Longwoot Farm, Center Hanbor, N. 
H.; Owen L. Fitch, Barry, Ill.; William H, 
Neal, Meredith, N. H., and H. B. Thayer, 
of Linesville, Pa. The two New Hamp- 
shire firms were the heavy winners, di- 
viding most of the ribbons between them, 
altho Mr. Fitch, of Illinois, made some 
good winnings, placing first in the aged 
cow and dairy herd classes Longwood 
Farms captured both bull championships 
and the juntor heifer award, while Neal 
showed most of the winning groups and 
herds, and grand champion female 
W. Yapp, of Madison, Wis., was the 
judge. 


Heavy Horses 


As is usual at the Illinois fair, the 
breeders of drafters made an attractive 
showing. The show was rather disap- 
pointing, judged from the standpoint of 
numbers alone, but the quality was eX- 
cellent and the interest taken in the ex- 
hibits made up for what deficiency there 
may have been in numbers. A number of 
the Indtana studs were to have been rep- 
resented, but were prevented from show- 
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ig f ‘ ‘ ilroads to get 
the aniil B « the grounds in time. 
greece ‘ < ictive interes im 
th f man trade 
mi ts sf t I ire an indica- 
tic of t 1 of the horse 
PERCHERONS, 
é er ror mat t] ongest 
+ f eed oft iv he é 
i? ng 
} ) ad oth 
of ; i rong 
Bline ( s fror h 
impor ‘ ‘ ‘ 
io Oo ‘ i ka ’ 
she r the b ‘ j ise, the 
1 ¢ npit » the 
hono i I 
fix grand cha 
t | ‘ 1 le 1 i i WZ 
in ! mpion 
, ne bie I¢ ¢ e Winning ol 1¢ 
get of re i W Ss. Corsa, 0 the 
get of Carnot, vyhos« get has won the 
lass t Internatio 1 for so 
mat eat i OB er, of Keota 
low nade a good si ving in the classes 


where entered, George Frerichs, Gilman, 


Hil.; W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill Les 














Farms, }f’¢ ‘A d ). Augstin, Car- 
lock, Ill., also made good winning plac- 
ing first a num of classes 

Exhibitors—Sp1 bya Farm, Walk- 
ersville | J. ©;. Singmaster & Son, 
Keota I T Piones Stud 

i I nell I 1 \ lahan, 
Ville I \W Corsa, Wt Hal) 

I.; Thos. F. McKane, Amboy, IIL: W. J 
Talbot, Robert lil.; George Frerichs, 
Gilmatr Iilk.; RB ‘ Bros., Morton, IL; 
D. Augstin, Carlock, 1 J. KR. Graham, 
Fancy Prairie | er W \ppenzeller, 
Hopedale i} KB. I liarris Farms, Sey- 
mour, Ill Let ek ! J’ek il rho 
| \loore if ‘ Cha Bolivar 
Pri xc } ‘ ner Hopedale 
fi) 

Judge— is ( Columbu Ohio 

\\ < 

‘ ( Spring Brook 
Farm, on Milfor« Singmaster & So ou 
Mar: , Trumats Piones Stud Farm, 
on Bil i, Truma * Pioneer Stud Farm, 
on Oliver; 5, McMahan, ince 

Four-vear-old 1 inst, Spr ¥ 
Brook Farm, on Cary 2, Corsa, on 
Carmolo; 3, MckKane, o Silverbell i. 
Singmaster & Son, on Maplegrove Stoner; 
6, Talbot, on Kon ! 

Three-year-old stallion First, Fre " 
on honta I] - Eimaster & Son, on 
Intend; 3, Robison Eros., on Giron Ol- 


bert, 4, Aus i, Oo larness », Graham, 
on Ibiris 








Two-year-old stallio First, Corsa, on 
Wolfington: 2 k er & Son, on Ma- 
plegrove Fav I! Corsa, or local 
non; 4, Singen ter & Son, on Maplegrove 
Signal; 6, Appenzeller, on Mirliflo 

Yearling stallion—First, Le e Farm 
on Queste 2, Leslie Farms, on Ques- 
teur;, J, Singmaster & Son, on Maple- 
“rove Sunrise #, Corsa, on Double Car- 
not, v, Singmaster & sor on Maplegrove 
King 

Stallion foal—First, Frerichs, on Idee 
fond; 2, Frerichs, on Iidefonse Il Moore, 
on Comrade, 4, Moore, on Buster; 5, Tal- 
bot, on Idek« 

Aged mare First, Spring Brook Farm, 
on Turquoise 2, Leslie Farms, on Mar- 
celle; 3, Spring Brook ‘arm, on Jactelle 
4 Augstin, on Roseland Frerichs, on 
Betsey L 

rour-vear-old mare First, opring 
Brook Farm, on Eleanor 

Three-vear-old ure First, Spring 
Brook Farm, « Roquette; 2, Augstin, on 
Marline; 3, Spring Brook Farm, on Lau- 
reite i, Moore, o Louise 

Two-year d= fill First Augstin, on 
Mar Retta 2. Spring Brook Farm, on 
Jeannette 3. Corsa, o Locarnante 1, 
Graham, on Marguerite Spring Brook 
Farn on Spring Broo (Jueen 

One-vear-old filly First zsiie Farms, 
on Quinquet; 2, Corsa, on Cartru; 3, Aug- 


Stin, on Mar ‘Me ‘ | Augstin, on Mar 


Netta; 5, Frerichs, on lola 

“Wy foal— First Augstin, on Mai 
Queet! 2. Moore, on Lady Jane; 3, Moore, 
on Bett 4, Graham, on unnamed 


Mare and foal—First, Augstin, on un- 
named; 2, Frerichs, on unnamed, 3, Gra- 





ham, on unnamed; 4, Talbot, on Flora and 
Iidako: , Moore, on unnamed 

Junior hampio mare First, Leslie 
Farms, on Quinguet 

Senior champio mare First, Spring 
Brook Farm, on Turquoise« 

Junior champion illion—First, Corsa, 
on Wolfington 

Senior champion stallion—First, Spring 


Brook Farm, on Milord 

Produce of mare, American bred—First 
and 2, Augstin; 3, Frerichs; Augstin: 5, 
Corsa Get ot sire, American bred—First, 
Corsa; 2, Augstin Corsa; 4, Augstin; 5, 
Frerichs. Stallion and three mares-~—First, 
Spring Brook Farn Augstin; 3, Corsa; 
4, Frerichs; 5 





», Augstin 





BELGIANS. 


Hardly the last ear’s show in nume- 
bers, but bringing out some horses of 
excellent quality, the Belgians made an 
attractive how ing The Illinois breed- 
ers made the s Ww, there being no studs 
from outside of the state represented 
The awards were well divided, the keen 





competition betwee the various herds 
preventing any one eeder from winning 
a preponderance rhe grand champion 
stallio Duke wa show by Wm. E 
Baurs of Mort | vho also showed 
the junior champion mar: Blanc aor 
M N rico, of Kane Il showed the 
senior and grand my nm mare, Horida, 
while the mors for senic champion 


stallion went to M \. McMahan, on Mon- 
aren 

Exhibitors—M,. A. McMahan, Jerseyville, 
ni Wm. C. Baure Morton, Il M. R 
Carico, Kansas. | 


Judge—Carl W. ( Columbus, Ohio 
AWARDS 
Aged stallior First, McMahan, on Gen- 
eral Grant; 2, McMahan, on Monarch 





Yearling \ . 
Duke 2. Carico, on unnamed; 
han, on Franqui 
Aged mare—First, Carico, on Horida 


r 


lwo-vear-old mare—First, Baurer, on 


s Lil First bauret on 


3, McMa- 
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CLYDESDALES. 
Representatives 


studs won places in the Clydesdale divi- 





winners, dividing 





show would have been 








Scotland’s Hearld and Baron Cedric. 


‘ 








Longwood’s Herald 





Trumans’ Pioneer 








son & Son, on Princess 





ina 
Filly foal, bred in U. S 








Stallion and three 











Sietz’ Senior and Grand Champion Ayrshire Female 
Jacks and Jennets 
vided the ribbons 


classes for jennefs 
Hoyt won the class for jacks and five 


ject of much favorable comment from the 
John Hubly, of Mason City, IIL, 


heavy winners, dividing the bulk 
DRAFT TEAMS IN HARNESS. 
Ple asant Plains, can. 3 


npaign County Shire Judge—Arthur ‘Mahan, 


Pritchard, Ottawa, Ill 
















’ 
Gelding or mare two 





Stallion or mare, under one year—First, 





The Suiine Show 4 


The nearly 2,500 hogs on t} 





a ‘ grou 
made an impressive showing. T State 
Jersey breeders made an exc tlonane 
strong showing, having nearly twice Pe 


many hogs on the grounds as t 
est competitors. The big hog rm we 
filled to overflowing, and a n be p 


. er 
herds were housed in temporar oe. 
outside. Exhibtors reported go rae 
in the business on the part of 
goers, and some good sales wer ade 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Sixty-six exhibitors showing 8&8 nimat 
provided a Duroe show which 1 mbens 
and individual excellence sur; anv. 


thing recorded in the annals of the Nj 
nois State Fair. Judge W. J. C a 
was at all times confronted 
classes of uniformly good ar 
climax of the show in number 
junior sow pig class, when sixt 
were driven into the ring A fe 
the show was that all the chan 
all the first prize winners but 
bred and developed in the stat 
nois Big Premier Colonel 2d, y 
the aged boar ring, won grand 
honors in the boars, altho he 
work to defeat the smooth ser 
ling winner, Good Enuff Pat 
boar with matchless underpir 
the top of the junior yearling 
Special 55th. Lady Pathfinder 
deserved her honor of grand ¢} 
sow, as she is a sow of wonder 
and breed character, with evidencs 
she is a real brood sow. A sho f twep. 
ty-four junior futurity litters was a fea. 
ture 

Exhibtors—H. N. Adkisson, Modest 
Tll.; W. H. Baughman, Avon, Ill; Brooke 
water Farm, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Fred 4, 
Bigler, Cobden, 0l.; W. D. Brix y, Nor- 
mal, Tll.: J. W. Brooks & Son, Blytt 
Mo.: Bunn Bros., Olney, IL; F: 
halter, Jr., Maquon, Il.; Be 
Herd, Dunlap, IL; P. J. Byrne 
Til Wm. Byrnes, Dunlap, IIL; L 
weese, Chatham, IIll.; Dodson & 
Ry AS Detweiler, Dixon, | 
Daigh & Sons, Perry, Ill.; Dixon & 
er, Stronghurst, Ill.; A. C. Dragoo 
nee, Ill.; Chas. Drillinger, Rocheste 
J. M. Duncan ,Palmyra, Ill: F 
Jonesboro, Ill.; Funk Hog Farm, M 
Tl.: L. E. Frank, New Berlin, 
H. Garber, Washington, Il.; G 
ley Stock Farm, Louisville, I! J 
Gilmer, Maquon, IIl.; Marvin Grin 
Fayette, Ill; Owen J. Greer, Rushville, 
Til.: Will Harnas, Washburn, IIl.; Cliff 
Harris, Maxwell, Ill.; E. Herlan, Divernon, 
LE A. F. Hughes, Williamsville, [l.; John 
Hurst & Son, Glasford, Ill.; Leo H. Heinz, 
Alta, Tll.: Ernest Huggins, Maquon, Ill; 
Irvin, Howard & Son, Polo, Hl; Fred J. 
Knorr, Bloomington, Ill.; George Low 
rance, Taylorville, Ill.; Longview Farm, 
Lees Summit, Mo.; H. E. Loper, Castle 
ton. Ill.: George L. McClure, Normal, Ill; 
J. L. Montooth, Bradford, Ill.; Karl Me 
Pherrin, Knoxville, Ill.; McePherrin & Son, 
Knoxville, Tl; W. R. McTas F 
nee, Ill.; Wm. G. Meaker & 
ming. Ill.: Spofford Orwig, Prairie City, 
Ill.; Oakhurst Farm, Peoria, Ill.; R. EB 
Patterson. Charleston, Ill.; G. S. Perkins, 
Peoria, Il.; Phillips Bros., Dixon, Ill; W. 
O. Primm & Son, Athens, Ill.; C. J. Ran 
ney, Wataga, Ill.; J. S. Raycraft, Bloom 
ington, Ill.; Lewis Rinaker, Modesto, Ill; 
Emil Sandel, Lincoln, Ill.; Schertz Bros, 
Roanoke, Ill; A. C. Schierer, Metamora, 
Til.; Gerald E. Snyder, La Fayette. Il; 
W. E. Spicer, Bushnell, Il.; J. B. Stan 
sell & Sons,» McNabb, IIl.; Robert Suth- 
erland, Elmwood, Ill.; Wilber A. Terpen: 
ing, Galesburg, Ill; J. F. Tomberlin, 
Greenup, Ill.; E: T. Troutman, Towanda, 
1.: H. J. Trapp, Metamora, [1].; Gibson 
Taft, Rochester, Tll.; W. H. Van Me 
Sons, Williamsville, Tl; Clifford Van 
ren, Loami, Ill.; C. P. Van Dor L 
Il.; Lloyd B. White, Galesburg, | 
ry W. & Wm. Watts, Leland 
White, Modesto, IIL; FE. W. W 
lee Farms, Peoria, Ill.; Silas Willard, 
Princeville, Ill.; Yalehurst Far Peoria, 


Chae 



























Judge—W. J. Carmichael, Chicago, Il 
AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Phillips Bros., on Big 
Premier Colonel 2d; 2, Detweiler, on Val 
ley Colonel's Likeness; 3, Van Meter & 
Sons, on Imperial Orion; 4, Willard, 
Pathfinder’s Prince; 5, Garber, on 0. ‘ 
H’s Giant J 

Senior yearling boar—First, Dixon, & 
Walker, on Good Enuff Pathfinder 2, The 
Fasig Farm, on Forecaster; 3, Hughes, 
Pathfinder’s Model Chief; 4, Schertz Bros 
on Path Orion; 5, Swigert & Caulk 
on Col. Joe Orion 3d. 

Junior yearling boar—First, 
Farm, on Panama; 2, Frank, on tf 
payer's King Pal 2d; 3, Harnas, on 
der Sensation; 4, Yalehurst 
Jack's Colonel King; 5, Marvin Gr 
unnamed 

Senior boar pig—First, Yaleh 
on Joe’s Orion Pathfinder; 2, 1) 








Brookwate 





t 








on Cherry Orion; 3, Hughes, on Ig 5a 
gamo; 4, Loper, on Ishood Pat ler; 
Dodson & Son, on unnamed r 
Junior boar pig—First, B onsiixe 

Farm 2, Turpening: 3, V 
Schertz; 5, Dodson & Son. / . 
Aged sow—First, Longview rm. 
Joe’s Orion Nellie 8th 2, Fur Hog 
Farm, on Golden_Investress nee 
Farm, on Lucy’s Pathfinder Ist pes 
& Son. on Superb Defender Howam 
on H. T.’s Pathfinder Wonder _ 
0 


Senior yearling sow—First 
Lady Pathfinder Enuff; 2, V 
Sons, on Golden Anne; 3, Yalt r 
on Fashion Girl ist; 4, Long. , 
on McGrath; 5, Van Meter & 
Bonnie Queen 

Junior yearling sow—First 
Farm, on Lady Sensation 8&tl oy 
& Caulkins, on Miss Pathfinde: a 
view Farm, on Sensation P . “we 
Swigert & Caulkins, on unname Pathe 
gert & Caulkins, on Miss Cept ‘=< 
finder Pe > 
Senior sow pig—First, Van Meter & 
Willard: 3, Hughes; 4and 5, wit 
Caulkins ; on 

Junior sow pig—First, Terpeniné, 
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whe Beauty: 2, Beaconsfield Herd, 
Amer nmaster’s Valley Queen; 3, Swigert 
o caulkins, on Proud Lady I Am; 4, Swi- 
é & Caulkins, on Proud Lady I Am 2d; 
er eaconsfield Herd, on Pathmaster’s 


een 


Senior and grand champion boar—Phil- 


n Big Premier Colonel] 2d. 


ros 












ips or champion boar—Beaconsfield 

ge Beaconsfield Sensation. 
He ‘gior and grand champion sow—Wil- 

*, on Lady Pathfinder Enuff. 
junior champion sow—Van Meter & 
goris, on Nazimova. , _ 
“aged herd—First, Longview Farm; 2, 
Willard; Swigert & Caulkins; 4, Van 
ter & Sons; 5, Funk Hog Farm. Young 
aw First, Yalehurst Farms; 2, Hughes; 
- Yan Meter & Sons; 4, Beaconsfield 
fierd 5. Swigert & Caulkins. Aged herd 
bred ‘py exhibitor—First, Van Meter; 2, 
Meaker; 4, Watts; 6, 


.g & Son; 3, 
pages. Young herd bred by exhibitor— 
First Yalehurst Farms; 2, Hughes; 3, 
Van Meter & Sons; 4, Beaeonsfield Herd; 
§, Swigert & Caulkins. Produce of dam— 
“+ Beaconsfield Herd; 2, Heinz; 3, 





Dee nine 1, McPherrin & Son; 5, Schertz 
Bros. Get of sire—First, Garber; 2, Ter- 
pening; °%, Swigert & Caulkins; 4, Yale- 
burst Farms; 5, Dodson & Son. 

Premier champion breeder—Van Meter. 
Premier champion exhibitor Van Me- 


ter. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Poland Chinas ranged second in num- 
bers in the hog show and furnished an 
exhibition of real big type hogs which 
was a credit to the breeders of Illinois, 
gince every Poland on the grounds came 
from an Illinois herd. Greater Clansman, 
winner of the junior yearling class, proved 
invincible and took grand champion hon- 


ors in the boars. Nobility, last year's 
junior champion, was first senior yeur- 
ling. Premier_honors among the sows 


went to Lady Black, winner in a strong 


dass of aged sows. Competition was 
stiff in the futurity classes. 
Exhibitors—H. F. Adams, _ Castieton, 


ti; C. E. Anderson & Son, Toulon, Ill.; 
G. L. Burgess, Bement, I1.; H. J. Black- 


burn, Henry, Ill.; C. C. Brown, Farming- 
ton, fl; H. C. Bean, Blue Mound, Ii!.; B. 
H, Cline, Athens, Ill; W. A. Cline, Ath- 
ens, lil; L. G. Chambers, Thawville, IIL; 
B. F. Dorsey & Sons, Jacksonville, Lil; 
Qland Dougherty, Oakland, Ill; Louis 


Denton, Rochester, Ill; Eckhardt & Mc- 
Cormick, Dallas City, Tll.; Conrad Eck- 
tardt & Son, Dallas City, Ml.; Howard B. 
Francis, New Lenox, Ill.; Ginther & Fer- 
Iil.; E. T. Gambrel, Le 





guson, Edinburg, 

Roy, lll; J. W. Garvey, Thayer, Ill.; W. 
R Hazle, Waverly, Il; E. O. Harris, 
Newton, Ill.; J. R. Hilton, Cobden, I11.; 
Russell C. Hargis, Mechanicsburg, TII1.; 
Oscar B. Hensel, Edelstein, [ll.; Bert 
Irwin, Mt. Carroll, Ill; H. R. Jones & 
Sons, Wheeler, Il; S. J. Kilber, Rose 
Hill, Ill.; Clarence Kaley, Robinson, DL; 
LUoyde Koritz, Thawville, ITll.; Glen B. 


Mitch- 
Wa- 


sburg, Ill.;: Curtiss C. 
[l.; Ward McAllister, 


Lieber, Gal 


terman, T11.; R. J. McAllister, Waterman, 
fl; J EK. Meharry, Tolono, Ill.; S. W. 
Montooth, Toulon, Ill.; R. S. McKinney, 
Chapin, Il.; F. W. Meyer, Chebanse, IIL; 
Scharswood Miller, Tiskilwa, Ill.; T. E. 
Orth, Washington, Ill; Kenneth Poe 
Williamsville, Iil.; Palmer Bros., York- 
vile, I.; C. P Paxton, New Berlin, IIL; 
R H Pennington & Son, Plainfield, Il; 
Viola M. Pickett, Lowder, Ill.; Geo. W. 


Park & Sons, Loami, Ill.; Wm. Robertson, 
New Berlin, Il.; Russell D. Ross, Hettick, 
Il; Ferrel Sibly, Maquon, IIl.; Earl A 
Stanley, Alpha, Il.; Justin Taft, Roches- 
ter, Ill; Oscar Unzicker & Son, Wash- 
burn, ll; Frank H. Ward, Champaign, 
lL; Roy Whiteman, Gridley, Il. 
Judge—Prof. L. A. Weaver, Columbia, 
Mo. 
AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Meharry, on M.’s 
long Joe; 2, Garvey, on Buster Supreme; 
3, Burgess, on Big Bone Ben 2d; 4, 
Meyer, on Orange Jumbo; 5, Dorsey & 
Sons, on Giant Buster. 
Senior yearling boar—First, Meharry, 
o Nobility: 2, Eckhardt & McCormick, 
on The Mohican; 3, Burk, on W. F. Giant; 
4, Jones & Sons, on Prime 
McAllister, on Bob Wonder. 
Junior yearling boar—First, Garvey, on 
Greater Clansman; 2, Montooth, on The 
Hippodrome; 3, McAllister, on_ Giant 
pce; 4, Hirsch, on Big Orphan Wonder; 
*, Cline, on Homestead Orange. 
Senior boar pig—First, Anderson & Son, 

1¢@ Harvester; 2, Meharry, on un- 


Minister; 5, 





named; 3, Adams, on Son of Liberty; 4, 
Burk, on Big Chief; 5, Anderson & Son, 
on The Clansman Special. 

Junior boar pig- First, Ginther & Fer- 
— on Ferguson's Giant; 2, Carver & 


ate ne on unnamed; 3, Meyer, on 
2008 Boy; 4, Francis, on unnamed; 5, 
‘erguson, on H.’s Giant 
oR First, Cline, on Lady 
i Burk, on Momo’s Miss Jumbo; 
“rs, ON Mastodon Girl A.; 4, 








Aged soy Black; 
3, Cham- 
Meharry, 


on Or 


ange Lady 4th; 5, Garvey, on un- 
named : 
Senior < : 
,venlor irling sow—First, Meharry, on 
Beanery tess; 2, Meharry, on Queen’s 
were: », Adams, on Illinois Queen; 4, 
“try, on Square Lady; 5, Cline, on 
fomestead Lady. 
gi tior yearling sow—First, Dorsey & 
oe on Eleanor; 2, Unzicker & Son, on 
ats Ss Queen; 3, Adams, on Miss Jack; 
surk Wonder A.: 5, Meharry, on 
Unnamed , 
— w pig—First, 2. 3 and 4, Me- 
y, Oh unnamed animals; 5, Cline, ¢ 
donut ed animals; 5, Cline, on 


pig—First, Cline, on Orange 

” ; 4s, ther & Ferguson, on Wonder 

Giri 3 & 4 . 

Me: 8, Stanley, on Liberator’s Lady: 4, 
ary, on unnamed: 5, Francis, on un- 


Junior sow 
Neen: > . 





Named 
vey hior and grand champion boar—Gar- 
Sane cater Clansman. 
wee . ipion boar—Ginther & Fer- 
at C Ferguson’s Giant 
% Mor and er ind champion sow—Cline, 
m lady Black 
UNior chan > » ’ 
Mode] ampion sow—Meharry, on M.’s 


1 Bin. Nerd First, 


Garvey; 2, Meharry; 
ine: 5 


5, Adams. Young herd— 


First, Meharry; 2, Carver & Cauffman; 3, 
Ginther & Ferguson; 4, Stanley; 5, Fran- 
cis. Aged herd bred by exhibitor—First, 
Carver & Cauffman; 2, Burgess; 3, Mey- 
er; 4, Palmer Bros. Young herd bred by 
exhibitor—First, Meharry; 2, urk; 3, 
Ginther & Ferguson; 4, Stanley; 5, Fran- 
cis. Produce of dam—First, Ginther & 
Ferguson; 2, Stanley; 3, Francis; 4, Me- 
harry; 5, Meharry. Get of sire—First, 
Meharry; 2, Ginther & Ferguson; 3, Stan- 
ley; 4, Francis; 5, Gambrel. 

Premier breeder—Meharry. 

Premier exhibitor—Meharry. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS, 

The breeders of the Spotted Polands 
drove out some good individuals and made 
a good showing. Goodnight & Sons were 
the strongest winners, showing strong in 
the individual classes and also in the 
groups and herds. The awards were well 
divided, howéver, Lilly Bros., Wiggins, 
Crum, Jinks & Price and Alexander & 
Sons all making good winnings. 

Exhibitors—A,. Alexander & Sons, 


Edinburg, Il.; W. D. Cox, Modesto, IIL: 
Ernest O. Cox, Modesto, Ill; Chas. E. 


Cox, Modesto, Ill.; C. F. Crain, Illiopolis, 
Tll.; G. W. Crawford, Modesto, Ill.; Fay 
Crouse, Lowder, II1.; Roy Crum, Modesto, 
1ll.; S. James Erwin, Kane, Ill.; Jesse 
yoodnight, Kempton, Ind.; Goodwine & 
Dodson, Potomac, IIL; John Goodwine & 
Son, Potomac, Ill.; Everett Goodwine, 
Potomac, [ll.; Harris Bros., Blackwater, 
Mo.; Hartel & Deeren, Edinburg, Ill; O. 
C. Haggard, Athens, IIL; V. P. Lame, 
Kane, M11.; Lilly Bros., Tipton, Ind.; Mel- 
vin & Melvin, Greenfield, Il. Moore 
Bros., Winchester, Ill.; Irvin Reader, Pal- 
Iil.; Geo. G. Seaman, Taylorville, 
fll.; S. J. Smith & Son, Chadwick, I1.; N. 
G. Wiggins, Palmyra, IIL; Wayne Yoder, 
Edinburg, Ill 
AWARDS. 
Aged boar—First, Goodnight; 2, Lilly 
3ros.; 3, Alexander & Sons; 4, Lame; 6, 





Mo.; Merle Stubblefield, Stanford, M.; 
Ledru C. Willits, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Judge—Arthur Thomson, Wabash, Ind. 
AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Scott; 2, McAnaw; 3, 
McDonald. Senior yearling boar—First, 
Mosse; 2, McAnaw; 3, Murphy & Son. 
Junior yearling bosar—First, McAnaw; 2, 


Willits; 3, Scranton. Senior boar pig— 
First, McAnaw; 2, Palmer Farms; 3, 
Scott. Junior boar pig—First, Scott; 2, 


Scranton; 3, Scranton. 

Aged sow—First, McAnaw; 2, Dupins; 
3, Mosse. Senior yearling sow—First, Mc- 
Anaw; 2, Murphy & Son; 3, Mosse. Junior 
yearling sow—First, Mosse; 2, Duffield & 


Son; 3, Lewis Senior sow pig—First, 
Andrews & Sons; 2, Lewis; 3, Willits. 
Junior sow pig—First, Dupins; 2, Scott; 


3, Scranton 
Senior and grand champion 
Anaw, on Nebraska Goods. 
Junior champion boar—McAnaw, on Gi- 
ant’s Model. 
Senior and grand champion 
Anaw, on Emily Wing 3d. 
Junior champion sow—Andrews & Son, 
on Giantess. 
Aged herd—First, 


boar—Mc- 
sow—Mc- 


McAnaw; 2, Dupins; 
3, Mosse. Young herd—First, McAnaw; 
2, Scott; 3, Willits. Aged herd, bred by 
exhibitor—First, McAnaw; 2, Mosse; 3, 
Murphy & Son. Young herd, bred by ex- 
hibitor—First, McAnaw; 2, Scott; 3, 
Lewis Produce of dam—First, Dupins; 
2, Scott; 3, Scranton. Get of sire—First, 


McAnaw; 2, Willits; 3, Dupins. 





HAMPSHIRES, 

Hampshire breeders were very well sat- 
isfied with the quality of the show pre- 
sented. The junior yearling boar shown 
by Giltner, Diffenbaugh & Smith, of Mon- 
mouth, Ill, was an exceptionally good 
specimen, being big and with a good back 
and showing well on his feet and legs. He 
was made the grand champion The se- 
nior and grand champion sow, Rejoice Ist, 
was shown by Warnock. She was an out- 








Hall’s Grand Champion Angus Steer 


Senior yearling boar—First, Wig- 
Goodwine & Dodson. Junior year- 
‘First, Crum; 2, Moore Bros.; 3, 


Crain. 
gins; 2, 
ling boar 


Goodnight. Senior boar pig—First, Lilly 
Bros.; 2, Jinks & Price; 3, Wiggins. 
Junior boar pig—First and 3, Jinks & 


Price; 2, Wiggins. 

Aged sow—First, 2 and 3, Goodnight. 
Senior yearling sow—Same. Junior year- 
ling sow—Same. Senior sow pig—First 
and 2, Goodnight; 3, Alexander & Sons. 


Junior sow pig—First, Alexander & 
Sons; 2, Moore Bros.; 3, Crum. 
Senior champion boar—Goodnight. 
Aged herd—First, Goodnight; 2, Lilly 


Bros.; 3, Moore Bros. Young herd—First, 
Lilly Bros.; 2, Goodnight; 3, Alexander & 
Son. Aged herd bred by exhtbitor—First, 
Goodwine. Young herd bred by exhibitor 
—First, Goodnight; 2, Alexander & Sons; 
3, Moore Bros.. Produce of dam—First, 
Lilly Bros.; 2, Moore Bros.; 3, Alexander 
& Sons. Get of sire—First, Goodnight; 2, 
Lilly Bros.; 3, Wiggins. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


The best in Chesters from Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri met in competition 
and afforded a very interesting show. The 
McAnaw herd acquired the lion's share of 
the ribbons, but was closely pushed by 


several other competitors. As in the Po- 
lands, the grand champion boar of the 
show was found in the junior yearling 
winner, Nebraska Goods, a boar with 
much smoothness and _ stretch Emily 


Wing 3d, smooth and with pleasing breed 


type and much scale, looked well in her 
position of grand champion sow. Many 
good young pigs were in evidence in the 
futurities. 

Exhibitors—Geo. Allen, Joy, Ill.; An- 
drews & Sons, Sheffield, Ill.; W. A. Bax- 


ter, Ashland, Il.; Sidney Lee Dodd, Cur- 
ran, Ill; W. L. Dodd, Curran, UL; J. E. 
Donnelly, Lexington, Il.; M. A. Dupuis, 


Manteno, IIL; Wm. Denen, Joy, Ill.; M. S. 
Duffield & Son, Glasford, IIL; R. L. Hogs- 


head, Decatur, IIL; G. H. Kramer, Rose- 
mond, Ill; D. H. Lewis, Geneseo, IIL; 
Helen M. Lewis, Geneseo, Ill.; Arthur 
Mosse, Geneseo, Ill.; Orin S. Mowry, 


Springfield, I.; J. H. McAnaw, Cameron, 
Mo.: H. A. Murphy & Sons, Rardin, IIl.; 
Vv." T. McDonald, Gilson, II.; Palmer 
Farms, Noble, IIL; Louis Ramseyer, Hud- 
son, Ill.; Earl A. Scranton, Millersburg, 
Ill.; Henry Shew, Newton, IIL; Stookey & 
Faulk, Glasford, Ill.; R. H. Scott, Nelson 


There was good com- 
and the ribbons were 


standing specimen 
petition thruout, 
well divided. 
Exhibitors—Simon Albrecht & H. E. 
Landes, Tiskilwa, Ill; C. A. Andrews & 
Sons, Sheffield, Ill; Brothers & Wyatt, 
Chrisman, Ill.; W. S. Buteher & Sons, 
Aledo, Ill.; Sam D. Boyd, Palmyra, IIL; 
C. 8. Boynton, Pleasant Plains, Ill.; Glenn 
Buck, Loami, [.; Chas. E. Bunn, Peoria, 
Ill.; John Dunkel, Pleasant Plains, IL; 
Willie & Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind.; M. 


Flenner & Son, Ashmore, Ul; Giltner, 
Diffenbaugh & Smith, Monmouth, II; 


Mrs. Edna Gingrich, Duncan, Il.; W. C. 
Harris, Aledo, Ill.; Raymond Jones, 
Straughns, Ind.; Chas. Jackson & Sons, 


Joy, IL; Jacobs Bros., Sparland, Ill.; Aus- 


tin Kelley, Little York, Ill.; Jeriel Ketch- 
um, Henry, I[lL; R. D. Lemons, Morton, 
lll.; B. W. Lane, Delphi, Ind.; D. S. 
Lyons & Sons, Denver, IIL; F. M. Myers, 
Auburn, UL; John Mayhew, Aledo, IIL; 


Morris Bros., Aledo, lil.; Earl Miller, Tis- 
kilwa, Ill.; C. L. Moore & Sons, Tremont, 
fll.; Mildred H. ; 


Moon, Towanda, Ill.; Si- 
mon C. Moon, Towanda, Hl; Bernard 
Mullady, Lanesvill Il! John H. Oliver, 


Kewanee, IIl.; Clarence Quintal, Winches- 


ter, Ill.; Tony Ratho, Mattoon, IIL; O. 
Rosenquist & Son, Princeton, Dl.; Robert 
C. Runkle, Littleton, IIL; Runkle & Wel- 
born, Littleton, I!.; John A. Stadel, Put- 
nam, Ill.; Lyle F. Shoot, Ashmore, IIL; 
Sinnissippi Farms, Oregon Ill.; S. A. 
Snyder, Henry, Ill.; Streeter & Park, 
Plymouth, Ill; Henry Wallace, Varna, 
ll.; W. W. Warnock, Aledo, IIl.; Mark 
Whitaker, Miami, Mo 

Judge—R. C. Pollard, Nehawka, Neb. 


AWARDS. 
Aged boar—First, Essig; 
Wyatt: 3. Morris Bros.. 


2, Brothers & 
Senior yearling 


boar—First, Essig; 2, Stadel; 3, Lane. 
Sunior yearling boar—First, Giltner, Dif- 
fenbaugh & Smith; Moore & Sons; 3, 


Jackson & Senior boar pig—First, 


“ons 


Jones; 2, Flenner & Son; 3, Moon. Junior 
boar pig—First, Moore & Sons; 2, Lem- 
ons; 3, Rosenquist & Son. 


Warnock; 2, Mayhew; 
Senior yearling sow 


Aged sow—First, 
3, Flenner & Son. 


First, Brothers & Wyatt; 2, Flenner & 
Son; 3, Lemons. Junior yearling sow 
First, Essig; 2, Giltner, Diffenbaugh & 


Senior sow pig—First, 
Essig; 2, Moon; 3, Rosenquist & Son. Ju- 
nior sow pig—First, Moore & Sons; 2, 
Kelley; 3, Flenner & Son, 

Senior and grand champion boar—Gilt- 


Smith; 3, Lemons. 


ner, Diffenbaugh & Smith, on Cherokee 
Roller’s Model. 

Junior champion boar—Moore & Son, on 
Giant Junior. 

Senior and grand champion sow 
nock, on Rejoice Ist. 

Junior champion sow—Essig, on Farm- 
er Lady. 

Aged herd—First, Essig; 2, Brothers & 
Wyatt; 3, Essig. Young herd—FyYrst, 
Moon; 2, Rosenquist & Son; 3, Essig. Aged 
herd, bred by exhibitor—First, Essig; 2, 
Morris Bros.; 3, Moon. Young herd, bred 
by exhibitor—First, Moon; 2, Rosenquist 
& Son; 3, Essig. Get of sire—First, Gilt- 


War- 


ner, Diffenbaugh & Smith; 2, Essig; 3, 
Moon. Produce of dam—First, Giltner, 


Diffenbaugh & Smith; 2, 

3, Flenner & Son. 
Premier breeder—Essig. 
Premier exhibitor 


Moore & Sons; 


Essig. 
BERKSHIRES. 


The Epochal Berkshires shown by the 


Gossard Breeding Estates, of Martins 
ville, Ind., made almost a clean sweep 
in the Berkshire division. All of the 


champtonships were won by this firm, the 
aged boar, Epochal’s Prime Minister, be- 
ing the grand champion boar, and Epoch- 
al’s American Mayflower being the win- 
ner among the sows. The Illinois breeder, 
Nickel, from Arenzville, made a _ good 
showing, as did also Mr. Harris, from La 
Mine, Mo. Jones & Stauffer did well, 
winning the junior yearling boar class, 
and Stephenson showed a good pig for 
first in the senior sow pig class. 

Exhibitors—Grace Bales, Springfield, 
Ti.; Cecil L. Crouse, Lowder, Ill; Thos. 
W. Franklin, Loami, Ill: O. T. Frye, IJr., 
Kinlock, Mo.; Gossard Breeding Estates, 
Martinsville, Ind.; T. A. Harris & Sons, 
La Mine, Mo.; Jones & Stauffer, Astoria, 
Ml: J. A. Leland, Springfield, Nl; J. H 
Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, IlL: B. N. 
Stephenson, Salem, Ind.; Amos R. Speck, 
Pleasant Plains, Ill; Whitmore’ Bros., 
Lyons, Wis 

Judge—Wyman Lovejoy, Roscoe, Til 

AWARDS 


Aged boar—First, Gossard; 2, Whitmore 


Bros.; 3, Frye. Senior yearling boar 

First, Stephenson Harris & Sons; 3, 
Harris. Junior yearling boar—First, Jones 
& Stauffer; 2, Nickel & Sons Steph 


enson Senior 
9 n , 
2, Gossard; 3, 


boar pig—Virst 
Harris & Sons. Junior boar 


Gossard; 





pig—First, Gossard Gossard (70s 
sard. 

Aged sow—First, 2 1d Go Se- 
nior vearling sow First, Goss 2 
frye; 3, Harris & Sons Junior yearling 
sow—First, Gossard; 2, Spicer 3, Gos 
sard. Senior sow pig—-First, Stephenson 
2 and 3, Gossard Junior sow pig—First, 
2 and 3, Gossard 

Senior and grand champion boar—Gos- 
sard, on Epochal’s Prime Minister 

Junior champion boar—Gossard, on 


Laurel's Epochal. 
Senior and grand champion sow—Gos- 
sard, on Kpochal Mayflower 
Junior champion Gossard, oun 
Epochal Laurel 6th 


ATrvet an 
SOW 


Aged herd—First, Gossard; 2, Nickel & 
Sons; 3, Stephensor Young herd—fFirst 
and 2, Gossard; 3, Stephenson Aged 
herd, bred by exhibitor—First, Gossard; 
2, Nickel & Sons; 3, Harris & Sons. Young 


herd bred by exhibitor—First and 2, Gos- 
sard; 3, Stephenson Produce of dam— 
First, Gossard; 2, Stephenson; 3, Frye. 
Get of sire—First, Gossard; 2, Nickel & 
Sons; 3, Gossard. 
YORKSHIRES. 

breeders came 
front in the Yorkshire 
Davidson and Merle and Bennie David- 
son, all of Menlo, lowa, were the heavy 
winners, Mr. B. F. Davidson winning all 
of the championships. Theo. Bartelson & 
Son, of Springfield, Wis., and W. H 
Winn, of Menlo, Iowa, were also good 
winners, 


strongly 
division B. F. 


Iowa 


The Sheep Show 


According to the best sheep authorities 
the sheep show was the best ever held. 
Professor Coffey, superintendent of sheep, 
expressed himself as being highly gratified 
at the good showing made by the Illinois 
exhibtors R. J. Stone's Sons, of Ston- 
ington, Ill, made an excellent showing in 
the Oxfords, showing two exceptional an- 


imals for the championships In the 
Cheviots the purple ribbons were both 
won by R. D. Grieve, Xenia, Ohio. Ww. 

Watson, Spencerville, Ind won the 


tam bouillets. 
Cook & Son, 
grand cham- 
The same 
American 


corresponding awards in the 
The Ohio exhibitors, W. W 
of New London, showed bot! 
pions in the Delaine Merinos 
firm showed strongly in the 


Merinos, showing the champion ewe 
Blaker & Christy showed the champion 
ram The Shropshire show was of ex- 
ceptional merit Zelora Green & Son, of 
Oakland, IIL, were strong winners, show- 
ing some excellent individuals Francis 
& Son, of New Lennox, HL, showed the 


Axe & Son, Portland, 
ewe H. H. Cherry 
was the main winner in the Dorset class- 
es, and Walnut Hill Farm, of Donerail, 
Ky., showed well in the Hampshires. Geo. 
A. Mitchell, Chrisman, Il and John 
Booth, Joy, UL, divided the bulk of the 
Cotswold awards. The Southdown awards 
were well divided, W. J. Neal, Meredith, 
N. H., and Fred J. Axe, Portland, Ind., 
making strong showings. 


champion ram and 


{nd., the champion 





International Belgian Horse Show—The 


Belgian Horse Show, which will be held 
at Waterloo, Iowa, September 27th to 
October 3d, shows promise of surpassing 


the remarkable first show of 1919 in both 


class of stock shown and in the number 
of exhibitors. A total of $6,000 is to be 
paid out in cash awards at the show, 


being contributed by the 
American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses. Judges 
for the show this year will be D. J. Kays, 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles Brown, Mar- 
cus, Iowa. and George Rupp, Lampman, 
Saskatchewan 
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wALLACES’ FARMER, Sept. 3, 


ount of the terrible drouth that 


+e ll be only a moderate number left 
for marketing this year, and receipts so 
far this season have been insignificant. 
Ul late date the receipts of these cat- 
tle the Chicago market have been only 
ab + 8.000 head, whereas for the same 
tin t year they aggregated about 94,- 
oo i for the like period two years ago 
the sunted up to 166,000 head. Range 
ste ve been selling at $7 to $14, while 
ra tockers and feeders sell for $5 to 
$1 e general stocker and feeder mar- 
ket ws a wide range of prices, with a 


few prime feeders selling at $11 to $11.50, 

s down to $6 to $7.50 for the com- 
kinds, not many selling over $10.75. 
Leading commission firms have had nu- 
country orders for the better kinds 





er 
7 t-weight stockers, but such offer- 
ing searce, and filling orders is dif- 
ficult and often impossible. The actual 
catt hortage may be inferred from the 
fact that the aggregate cattle receipts 
in t seven leading western markets for 
h r to late date amount to only 
5,968 head, comparing with 6,750,000 
for 1 same time last year, 7,214,000 two 
yea! o, and 6,059,000 three years ago. 
Pri n the Chicago market are much 
above those paid in former years, the last 
fev rs excepted. One year ago, beef 
steer ld at $9.75 to $18.75, two years 
ae $10.25 to $18.90, three years ago 
at $7 to $16.50, four years ago at $6.15 
to $1 and five years ago at $5.60 to 

$1 
I a great shortage in the last hog 
cr United States, prices are rul- 
in ow those of recent years, the 
pa r iving been bearish in sentiment 
TI mbined receipts of hogs in the 
ncipal western markets for the 


£ 

ve to late date foot up but 15,828,000 
head. which compares with 17,765,000 for 
t e period last year and with 16,- 


i12 two years ago, while for the same 
tin n 1916 the receipts amounted to 
16,1 00. With such a showing, it seems 
od dthat hogs should be selling for $13.50 
to $15.75, whereas prices a year ago stood 


at $16.75 to $21.10, two years ago at $17.40 
to $20, and there years ago at $16.25 to 
$18.5! Turning back longer, it is re- 
called that four years ago hogs sold at 
$10 to $11.30, while five years ago prices 
were down to $7.30 to $8.05. The con- 
sumption of fresh pork products con- 
tinues extremely large, but much of the 
time sales of cured hog products are less 
than might be expected, and within a 
short time sales of pork for September 
delivery have been made as low as $24.25 
a barrel, comparing with $40 a year ago. 
The bulk of the hogs sell within a range 
of $1.55, with the best prices paid for 
prime light butchers and bacon grades and 


the best heavy butchers going 50 cents 
under top figures. Recent sales were 
made of pigs at $11.75 to $14.75, with 
stock pigs purchased for $13 to $14.25. 
Shipments of hogs to eastern packing 
points were unusually large for a long 
period, but they were smaller in recent 
weel Recent Chicago receipts aver- 
aged weight 249 pounds, being seven 
pounds lighter than a year ago, but seven 
pounds heavier for the nine-year average 
for « ponding weeks. 

Lambs fluctuate enormously in prices 
these times, rendering the industry large- 
ly s] lative, and notwithstanding the 
great f ng off in the supply, prices are 
far below those paid in recent years, re- 
cent sales being made of fat lambs at the 
low rices recorded since the close of 
1916 eipts in the seven leading west- 
ert rkets for the present year to late 
dat unt to only 6,169,000 head of 
8h lambs, these comparing with 
7,438 the same time last year and 
wi f 17,000 for the same time four 
year Within a short time prime 
la ) the western ranges have sold 
as $12.50, with a recent rally in 
J left quotations for common 
to pr mbs at $8 to $14.75. One year 
ag of the best grade sold up to 
$1 years ago at $18.45, three years 
ag i, four years ago at $10.85, and 
fiv rs ago at $9.50. The ranges of 
Id lontana, Oregon and Washington 
are f hing the principal share of the 
lan 1 sheep coming to market, native 
lambs coming mainly in moderate num- 
ber Range feeding lambs are numerous 
and sala readily at $11.65 to $13.25 re- 
cer Ewes have been good sellers at 
$2 to $8, while wethers went at $7 to 
$8 two-year-old Montanas going at 
th: Bucks sold at $5 to $5.50, and 
breeding ewes found a quick sale at $8.50 
to $ Western feeding wethers have 
been ng at $7 to $7.50. Breeding ewes 
ha in demand for southern ship- 
ment 
ee ire in very poor demand, and 
30 |} ! sufficed last week to meet trade 
requir nts, the call being chiefly from 
th Drafters sold for $169 to $275, 
wit! lemand for horses to ship to 
Mair nd a few little southern chunks 
brought $50 to $135, while thin old horses 
Sold recently at around $25 to $40 for ex- 
Port France, where they are converted 
int t. A short time since there was 
oo ler from Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
ie ‘arload of farm mares weighing 
Sice pols 1,500 pounds, costing from 
~ ) Prices for horses are now 
the lowest of the year. Ww. 








1920 
Arctic Agriculture 
The Arctic region, according to a 


unique theory tentatively advanced by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted explorer, is 
the original home of the blue grass that 
has made Kentucky famous, and the blue 
grass region of that southern common- 
wealth may have evolved from seed first 
cropped from an iceberg drifting down 
from the north in the glacial epoch. 

Mr. Stefansson, while on a visit to his 
mother in Winnipeg, deplored the gen- 
eral ignorance regarding the far north, 
and said school geographies and text- 
books which give children false ideas of 
the region should be re-written. 

“There are 640 species of flowering 
plants in Arctic Canada,” said Mr. Ste- 
fansson, ‘‘and three times as many non- 
flowering species. The land, that is pop- 
ularly supposed to be a frozen desert, is 
in summer one great flower garden, gor- 
geous with goldenrod, poppies, bluebells, 
dandelions, water-cress, timothy and blue 
grass as deep and lush as that in the 
thorobred pastures of Kentucky. If one 
were inclined to speculate, one might con- 
jecture that Kentucky received its blue 
grass from these Arctic meadows millions 
of years ago, in the Age of Ice.” 

Mr. Stefansson recently returned frony 
England, where he raised funds to finance 
an immense reindeer farm, which he pro- 
poses to establish on the shores of Hud- 
son Bay. He said the wild lands of the 
far north can support 50,000,000 reindeer 
and 10,000 musk-ox, which would form 
one of the world’s great sources*of meat 
supply. The completion of the Hudson 
Bay railroad with its connection with the 
Canadian National Railway system will 
provide an outlet by which the products 
of the far north can reach the markets 
of all Canada. 


Seed Producer to Seed Consumer 


Michigan farmers, thru their crop im- 
provement association, bought their 
Grimm alfalfa seed from the North Da- 
kota Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation this year. J. W. Nicholson, secre- 





tary of the Michigan association, after 
touring the northwest, found the real 
Grimm alfalfa in North Dakota. In buy- 
ing from the North Dakota association, 
he was assured of securing the genuine 
Grimm alfalfa. W. R. Porter, secretary 
of the North Dakota association, has 
worked out a scheme for registering al- 
falfa fields somewhat the same as for 


pure-bred stock. The seed is also passed 
on by the state pure seed commissioner 
as to germination and weeds. No seed 
containing noxious weed seed is sold by 
the association, and all seed is scarified. 
One of the many good features of the co- 
operative selling of alfalfa seed by the 
farmers’ own organization is that the pur- 
chaser is assured of getting the genuine 
Grimm seed, 





Bacon in Great Britain 


‘Our consul general in England reports 
that unsold stocks of American bacon 
have piled up to the extent of 150,000 
boxes, and that the British government 
owns in addition to this 300,000 boxes 
which are in cold storage in the United 
States It is figured that this means 
about a six months’ supply for England. 
It does not look very favorable for future 
exports of bacon from the United States 





Western Cattle Men Organize—W estern 
states, representing the producers of one- 


third of the cattl of the country, are 
planning to come together to draw up 
plans to control the supply of surplus cat- 
tle to the ¢ tern and middle stern 
markets. In a letter sent out by the sec 
retary of the California Cattle Men's As- 
sociation to organizations in the other 
western states, it is urged that a con- 
certed effort be made to gauge the de- 
mand and to furnish the supply more 
nearly to accord with it It is expected 
that a conference will be called to con- 
sider working out a plan whereby the sea- 
sonal surplus supply of cattle can be esti- 
mated, a schedule drawn up by which a 
more steady supply can be sent to the 
markets and where legislative matters af- 
fecting the cattle market can be con- 


sidered. In addition to this, it is probable 





that the conference will recommend the 
re-establishing of a branch office of the 
United States Bureau of Markets and 
will initiate a campaign having for its 
object the stimulation of beef consump- 
tion. 

Farmers’ Union Picnic—Six thousand 
persons attended the annual Farmers’ 
Union picnic held at Wamego, Kansas, 
recently. Senator Arthur Capper was the 


principal speaker. H. S. Collins, of Erie, 
Kansas, secretary of the Farmers’ 
Union, and John Tromble, of Beloit, vice- 
president, spoke The Farmers’ 
Union is very active in Wamego, the local 
organization maintaining an extensive co- 
operative merchandising business and a 
farmers’ ill and elevator at this point. 


state 


} 
aiso 


mill 
In eleven months of 1419, January to No- 
vember, the store alone did a business of 
more than $180,000 The farmers’ flour 
mill is one of the five or six such enter- 
prises in the United States. 
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This $125 Offer on 


and Save $50. 





Notes From the Blue Grass 
Region 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

All crops are now 
except tobacco and 
only a 50 per cent acreage of wheat as 
compared with 1919, the yield of 1920 
crops was better both in quality and quan- 
tity. Ninety per cent of this year’s crop 
tested No. 2; some as high as 62 pounds 
per bushel. Barley and rye both made 
good crops this year, while oats was the 
best in ten years Most of our oats are 
fed in the sheaf The highest yield so 
far as reported was 50 bushels per acre of 
Early Burt oats Very little hemp was 
grown this year, which used to be one of 
our big money crops Early potatoes 
made a fair crop, and are now worth §2. 


made 
corn. 


in Kentucky, 
While we had 


per bushel. Large crop of late potatoes 
planted While it was very dry up to 
August Ist, we have had nearly three 


inches of rain since that time, which ifin- 
sures us the largest crop of corn and to- 
bacco known in the sttae for several 
years. However, tobacco is now threat- 
ened with a new disease which promises 
to destroy $1,000 worth of this year’s crop. 
It is now estimated that we will have a 
crop of white Burley of 400,000,000 pounds, 
with a promise of low prices. It now costs 
26 cents per pound to produce Burley to- 
bacco. The present rain makes possible 
a fine season for fall plowing. Old corn is 


selling at $2; wheat, $2.45; seed barley, 
$2.25; seed rye, $2.50; hay, $25: sheaf 
oats, $25; canner cattle, 10 cents: hogs, 


9 


lambs, 12 cents. 
GEO. D. 


15 cents; 
KARSNER. 
Kentucky. 


Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 23d.— 
Threshing is nearly completed here, with 
oats averaging 40 to 60 bushels per acre. 
Corn never was better, but the heavy 
rains of the past few days have put it 
flat to the ground in this section The 
1920 harvest is to be very bountiful in 
Greene county, as a record-breaking crop 
is a certainty Eggs, 42 cents; cream, 52 
cents Pastures and meadows are prom- 
ising since the heavy rains.—A. F. C. 











MISSOURI, 

Nodaway County, (nw) ‘Mo., Aug. 
—It is still very dry here. 
other parts of the county. 
very cool Corn holding 
has been hurt some by the drouth. Pas- 
tures short and many are feeding. Cows 
falling off in their milk badly Hens are 
not laying much. Threshing most all done. 
Market unchanged \. A. Graves 

Webster County, (8) Mo., Aug. 25th.— 
Yield of wheat about 10 bushels; oats, 30 
bushels Corn will yield a full crop. 
Heavy showers on the 19th soaked the 
ground good, Pastures are improving. 
Hay was all secured in good condition: 
timothy less than an average crop, clover 
and alfalfa excellent. Potatoes are good, 
both in quantity and quality. Tomato 
crop good to excellent The usual wheat 
crop will be sown.—J. C. Preston 

Randolph County, (n) Mo.. Aug. 26th.— 
A good rain the 20th Corn is looking 
fine, but late corn will have to hurry to 


25th. 
Some rain in 

Weather is 
out well, but 


beat the frost. Threshing nearly fin- 
ished and wheat about all sold The 
wheat market here is up one day and 


down the next; at present $2.20 is all we 

are offered. Oats, 80 cents; eggs, 39 cents; 

butter-fat, 48 cents.—W. HL Bagby. 
Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 20th. 


IG increase in my factory enables me 
to make lowest cash offer on a Drag Log Saw. 
Lever Control to Start or Stop Saw while engine 
runs, Arm Swing and Force Feed for fast cutting. 
Powerful 4-cycle engine with speed regulator, 5-ft. 
saw blade. Complete, ready te use. 


B 


Buy NOW! While you can Save $50 


Special Prices now being made on Stationary e 

payee 4 8, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 HP. Also, Power Cut-Off Saws for sawing cord wood 
and pole wood, = Drag Log Saws is for immediate acceptance. 
Don’t wait if you want to get in on this big advertising offer. 

it’s all right. All improvements; fully guaranteed. 
Address your nearest shipping point, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS (3) SnncticgcPitaburn, Ba 





2103 


5029 


$125 F. O. B, 
$6.80 extra from Pittsburgh, Pa. 





and Portable Eagines— 


You know if {t's a WITTE, 


Have your banker wire order today 





There’s a Quicker, Better Easier Way, 


Before you buy ANY kitchen range, let us 
tell you the facts about the 


ONWARD 


The Range that ‘ ‘takes the ake out of Bake” 

why it saves from } to 4 your fuel bill; 
why it holds fire over night, and saves the 
muse and trouble of re-kindling; 

why it will heat an extra room or two with 
the fuel that does the cooking and baking; 

why the oven heats quicker than a gas 
range oven; 

how the convenient shoulder-high 
saves tiresome stooping, prevents backaches 
and makes baking a pleasure. 

You'll find the facts in an interesting free 
booklet. ‘A Housewife's Problem."” Ask for il, 





oven 


LEONARD HI-OVEN BANGE CO. 
Cedar Kapids, ia. 


501 N. 16th St., 





—Very cool for this time of year. Very 


dry; early corn is especially in need of 
rain. Threshing mostly done. Wheat, $2 
to $2.25; oats, around 65 cents. Begin- 
ning to plow for wheat. Think the num- 
ber of acres will be less in this locality. 
Pastures are getting short Cattle not 
looking so well Butter-fat, 50 cents; 
hens, 25 cents; eggs, 40 cents.—W. F. 


Kennedy 
Daviess County, (nw) 
Corn prospect good 


Mo., Aug. 21st.— 
Drouth broken today 
by heavy rains Fall plowing can con- 
tinue. Pastures dried up, but will green 


up now. Weather cool. Much wheat will 


be sown.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Pettis County, ¢c) Mo., Aug. 27th— 
Five and seven-tenths inches of rain Au- 
gust 19th thoroly broke the drouth in this 
county Corn is injured to some extent, 


but promises a good crop; has fallen bad- 


ly, apparently from lack of normal root- 
ing. Pastures have greatly revived. Plow- 
ing for wheat is progressing nicely. The 


weather is rather cool, but just to the lik- 
ing of those who are plowing Quite a 
little timothy seed of fine quality has 
been threshed. Looks now like our coune- 
ty will produce the largest red clover crop 
ever.—W. D. Wade. 





. 4 a] 
Skinner Packing Company 

It is reported that the Skinner Packing 
Company, of Omaha, which has been in 
financial trouble for some time past, has 
finally succeeded in negotiating a $2,000,- 
000 loan, and hopes to be able to continue 
operations. 
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‘Come! Don’t Forget! Come! 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 
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R. G. 
Miehe’s 
Farm, 
Peosta, 
lowa 


The 
Big 
Sale Day 
Sept. 
15 























We will sell 10 head of real herd boar prospects, and 80 head of open gilts—the kind that makes 
800 pound brood sows, sired by such famous boars as Clansman's Kind, The Trader and Big Bob. 
Don’t miss this sale. Here isa chance to get the (outcross boar) by buying a Trader boar out of 
Giant Nancy,a litter sister to Evolution. Just take a glance at The Clansman kind gilts, because you 
can't beat them for size and type. This is your chance to get some sale toppers for your next win- 
ter’s sale. The very best of individuals and the money-making kind. 


Ray B. France will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. W.H.Cooper, Auctioneer. 


R. G. MIEHE, Peosta, lowa 














Poland Chinas From Mammoth Hog Farms 
Lawler, lowa, Tuesday, September 21 


Sale will be held at farm 2 1-4 miles southwest of Lawler. 





See This Offering of 
16 Spring Boars and 
22 Spring Gilts 





Sired by THE RAINBOW, by The Yankee; BUSTER 2d, by 





BUSTER 2d, by Buster Over, the Indiana Grand Champion in 1917, he by Buster Over, and OWENS’ IMPROVER, by Big Price Jr. 








Giant Buster, Indiana Grand Champien 1915 and 1916. He is out of an 
A Wonder dam, and is a great breeding and show boar. 


The dams of the offering are big, high backed, useful sows 
that produce the kind of pigs you will want to buy. As we hold no bred sow sale this year, we have been 
enabled to select THE CHOICEST OF 70 HEAD for this big sale. Don’t miss it, 








Note This'—!f after you have examined the offering, you are not entirely pleased with it, WE WILL 
: REFUND YOUR RAILROAD FARE to the sale, 


THE CATALOG TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. J. Zack Wells, Auctioneer, R.C. Henry. Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Address 


G. W. OWENS, LAWLER, IOWA RL 














